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“FOOD, WORK AND HOMES 
HE appointment of Lord Woolton as Minister of “ Food for all” is therefore in the short run a_ basic industries soundly reorganised, to ensure 
Reconstruction, with a seat inthe WarCabinet,must dangerous slogan: it can so easily mean food that the great war factories are put to the best 










e considered in conjunction with the Premier’s 
fansion House speech. The Prime Minister 
ays that we are to have “a vast and practical 
cheme to make sure that in the years immediately 
ollowing the war food, work and homes are 
ound for all.” “ Food, work and homes” can 
e regarded as the Prime Minister’s new slogan— 
variant of “ homes for heroes,” springing from 
he realisation that he can no longer maintain 
is almost entirely negative attitude towards 
econstruction on the home front. Does this 
logan mean that the ban so lately imposed 
y Mr. Churchill on the raising of controversial 
ost-war issues is to be removed? Apparently 
ot, since only a few days ago he refused on this 
ery ground to meet the Welsh M.P.s who 
ished to put before him a proposal that there shall 
>a Secretary for Wales. Nor was there any 
a very cold and negative comfort in Mr. 
chill’s Jaconic “No, sir,” in reply to Mr. 
*s query about whether the Government 
ied the Uthwatt proposals as ruled out of 
msideration on account of their controversial 
naracter, 
What then is Lord Woolton to do? Presumably 
a together a compromise reconstruction 
gramme that will appease the Left without 


irirer 





0 far upsetting the Right. But is such a 
ng possible? As far as homes perhaps 
it should be practicable to launch a 


large housing programme without annoy- 
x the Tories. (A controversial proposal may 
¢ defined as one which annoys the Tories.) 
housing programme arranged in this spirit 
ill probably cost a great deal; for the simplest 
iy of making it “ non-controversial ”’ will be to 
the vested interests all they want. But it 

be done, if money is no object. 
Food for all is a different matter; how much 
bod there will be for the British people is bound 
ye time after the’war to depend a good 
a. on how little there is for others. Lord 
wlton himself recently gave warning that we 


running into a world food shortage; and 
will by no means end with the war. 





shortage 





for British people, no matter who else goes with- 
out. Politically, it will probably please the 
Tories and the farming interests; it will help 
them to get through plans for subsidies to agri- 
culture, not merely in the short run, when they will 
certainly be needed, but also on a long-term basis. 

Work for all is the most difficult of the three ; 
how on earth can work for all be assured without 
highly controversial legislation involving a great 
enlargement in the State’s economic powers 
and the drastic reorganisation of a considerable 
number of industries—to say nothing of that 
frontal attack on monopoly power which Mr. 
Herbert Morrison was taken to task for advocating 
only a couple of weeks ago? Clearly, Mr. 
Churchill’s slogan and Lord Woolton’s appoint- 
ment must be read in relation to the speech made 
last Saturday by Mr. Morrison about the Beveridge 
Report. We are to have the results of the 
Government’s scrutiny of the Report within the 
next few months. There will be no “ whole- 
hogging” acceptance of Beveridge, but “a 
scheme for the future owing much to the Beveridge 
Report, and calculated to comfort the country.” 
Also, we presume, calculated to comfort the 
insurance interests, by the elimination of all the 


“ controversial” features to which they took 
objection. 
Mr. Morrison added that “a scheme of social! 


security should occupy no more than a small 
part of our picture of the post-war Britain that 
we want to see.” This is an old line of Mr. 
Morrison’s. He has always been a keen critic 
of what he calls “eleemosynary Socialism,” 
and has insisted that a policy of social security 
will not work unless it is based firmly on measures 
of constructive reorganisation designed to increase 
efficiency and promote a high level of production. 
Are we not back again in the realms of political 
controversy which Mr. Churchill wishes to 
leave unexplored? Can Lord Woolton leave 
them unexplored if his mission is to provide 
work for all? We cannot set everybody to build 
houses or to grow food, and we should be a great 
deal worse off if we did. We have *% get the 


possible use for making post-war goods, to 
prevent cartels and monopolist concerns from 
buying up lesser producers in order restrict 
production or from holding new processes off 
the market in order to bolster had the | values of 
existing capital. Are these 
non-controversial ? They are poe more likely 
to be brushed aside in favour of a short-term 
policy of doles for all, instead of work for all, 

We assume that the new Ministry of Recon- 
struction will be a co-ordinating ministry, and 
not a department in the ordinary sense—Sir 
William Jowitt’s Reconstruction Secretariat writ 


to 


larger, and with greater powers, and not a new 
agency to which the main executive tasks will 
be transferred. This is unavoidable; it would 


be unworkable to concentrate the problems of 
‘food, work and homes ”’ in a single department 
But the great question is whether the ban on 
controversial legislation is to remain unaltered 
or to be modified in practice, even i pro- 
fession of retaining it maintained. “ } 
work and homes” are by their nature contro- 
versial; they involve property. 


some 


ood, 


What of the Labour Party? 


In face of what Mr. Churchill has said and 
done, surely the Labour Party must at long last 
bestir itself and make its position plain to ns 
electors. Is it behind Mr. Herbert Morri ; 
recent speeches, or is it not? Has it any 
struction policy of its own beyond a 
furbishing of its pre-war programme? Or is it 
content to let its Ministers in the Government 
push Mr. Churchill as far as he can be induced 
to go, only to find that he has stolen enough of 
their ideas for the electors to be induced 
follow him, rather than them, when he decides 
to appeal to the country? The leaders of Labour 
seem slow to realise that to most of the young men 
and women who will be voters in the next election 
they stand for nothing at all. Many of these men 
and women have Left sympathies, but they have 
been given no reason for associating the Labour 
Party with any Left progra eals to 
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their sympathies. The Labour Party, to the 
electorate of to-morrow, is vaguely the of 
the Trade Unions, and very little more. 

yet no nation-wide appeal. The time has surely 
come for it to tell the country plainly what con- 
troversial legislation it does regard as necessary, 
and on what precise issues it is proposing to fight. 
Such a message cannot be put across in q day and 
a t; and there may be all too little time left. 
Sir Walter Citrine’s speech last week-end sounded 
as if he now realised this more clearly than 
Labour’s political leaders. 


Towards What Frontier ? 


Yet another Russian offensive has been crowned 
with success : Gomel and Rezhitsa have been cut 
off from their one railway link with the West. 
Combined with persistent Russian pressure along 
the axes Smolensk-Orsha and Nevel-Polotsk, 
this latest operation begins to constitute a serious 
threat to the whole Central Group of German 
armies, which are in danger of being driven into 
the Pripet Marshes. Further south, notwith- 
standing heavy German counter-attacks between 
Jitomir and Fastov, the Red Army’s advance 
westwards towards Korosten continues with 
impressive speed; already the pre-1939 Polish 
frontier is within measurable distance. Is that to 
be regarded as the U.S.S.R.’s frontier with the 
Poland of to-morrow? Mr. Oumansky, Soviet 
Ambassador to Mexico, says ““ No”: the ftontier 
of the U.S.S.R. lies 450 kilometres ahead of 
General Vatutin’s advance guard. Read in con- 
junction with Mr. Cordell Hull’s Press conference 
on Monday, this blunt ex parte dictum by Mr. 
Oumansky suggests that on some controversial 
issues (which must have been discussed) the 
hioscow Conference decided to adjourn where it 
could not agree. Mr. Hull spoke encouragingly 
but ambiguously of the general progress made 
towards further co-operation, including the forth- 
coming arrival in the U.S.A. of a Russian monetary 


expert to discuss exchange and commerce. 


Who is Responsible ? 


The guarded tone of recent critical Press 
comment reflects only in small part the deep 
and widespread public concern and disillusion 
caused by Allied conduct of the war in the 
Mediterranean. So far as Italy is concerned, dis- 
appointment at the slow rate of progress arises 
probably through under-estimating the diffi- 
culties of the terrain and, still more, through mis- 
gonception of the Allies’ purpose. Had the 
intention been to reack the Alps with all possible 
speed, presumably the plan of campaign would 
have been quite different. From the way in 
which the offensive has been developed, the only 
reasonable deduction is that General Eisenhower 
desires to force the enemy to fight, at the end of 
long and vulnerable communications, a gradual 
war of attrition. Not spectacular nor, perhaps, 
ultimately economical of lives; but at least a 
“ safe,” methodical plan. It is when our strategy 
in the Aegean is considered that the layman 
finds more madness than method, and a complete 
disregard of every element of prudence. The 
islands of Cos, Leros and Samos, surrounded by 
enemy air and naval bases, were occupied by 
British forces in September. The natural inference 
was that this venturesome coup de main was 
eer to a planned offensive against either 

odes, Crete or the Peloponnese. Two months 
have passed, but no such operation has been 
launched. Yet, though Cos was overwhelmed by 
the enemy on October -6th, the garrison of Leros, 
now crushed in its turn by incessant dive- 
bombing, was left to its fate. Whose is the 
responsibility ? 

The King Digs In 

Victor Emmanuel’s refusal to abdicate, and the 
refusal of Count Sforza, Croce and: other Liberal 
democrats to take any part in forming a Govern- 
ment under a monarchy so deeply compromised 
with Fascism, presented the Allies with a choice 
between two alternatives. The replacement of 
Amgot by the new Allied Control Commission 
made it necessary to have a departmentalised 


no radical difference in its complexion from a 
Fascist Government of under-secretaries. i 
the second alternative which the Allies have 
chosen. The excuse for this flagrant departure 
from the brave professions of Moscow Con- 
ference is, mgs. that the wishes of the 
bulk of the Italian people cannot yet be ascer- 
tained. Will their assessment be possible 
when Rome is captured? The same excuse can 
logically be still given then for an extension of 
Victor Emmanuel’s franchise. But what pros- 
pects are there for popular forces in Italy ever 
expressing their will effectively if the Crown’s 
writ, enforced by a Junta of reactionary generals 
and “penjtent’ ex-Fascist officials, is given a 
fresh leasé over the whole of Italy under the 
protection of Anglo-American armies ? 


Friends and Foes in Yugoslavia 

Sir Henry Maitland Wilson’s warning to 
“ certain men who are. dishonouring the name of 
Chetnik by helping the Germans in their vain 
attempts to subdue the forces of liberation ” 
finally confirms the view we have expressed about 
the position of at least part of the army of War 
Minister Mihailovitch. The attempt of the Times 
Cairo correspondent to explain away the treachery 
of these elements by discussing Serb-Croat 
hostility was not very successful. It is true that 
national and social antagonisms are responsible 
for a great deal of confusion in the internal affairs 
of Yugoslavia. But it is also true that for a long 
time before the surrender of Italy, Mihailovitch 
had been obtaining arms from the Italians to use 
against the partisan armies led by Tito. Some 
of his units undeniably lent their support 
to the Germans. Not all the claims to British 
support and propaganda about Tito’s “ Bolshevik 
Republic ” can hide that fact. So far the British 
Government has continued to support King Peter, 
and it still props up a Yugoslav Cabinet of 
functionaries which has no authority in its 
own country. The British commander in the 
Middle East has now spoken clearly, and King 
Peter and his government are reported to be 
returning to this country. Mr. Churchill—and 
the British public—will have to take a realistic 
view of the Yugoslav muddle and decide to 
support the great bulk of the resistance move- 
ment that is unequivocably against the Axis. 


Still Famine 


There is no improvement to report in the 
misery and mortality that famine and cholera 
are causing in Bengal. From other stricken 
regions there is no news. The prospects for 
relief are decidedly better since Lord Wavell 
called on the Army for help ; grain is, moreover, 
arriving from overseas. ut relief, urgent and 
important as it is, does not touch the real causes 
of this catastrophe. What mattered much more 
than any deficiency of imported rice was the 
steady all-round process of price-inflation, which 
has been going on gradually for four years. Until 
the other day, when it led to a famine which will 
cause millions of deaths, the Central Government 
in Delhi and the India Office looked on with 
that magnificent inertia which always characterises 
them when the welfare of the masses is at stake. 
They drop their habits of laissez-faire only when 
they take to coercion. What we have been saying 
to this effect for over a year was said—very plainly 
if with restraint—in the recent Commons debate, 
by Sir George Schuster, a former Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. In an all- 
round indictment he maintained, as. we have done, 
that the Central Government had ample powers 
which it would not use. It showed “ weakness 
and vacillation” and “a total failure to devise 
and apply a sound financial policy.” Very little 
leaks out from Delhi about the debate on the 
famine in the Legislative Assembly: not one 
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word that a speaker as able and responsible , 
Mr. Joshi said is reported. But in its apology 
the Central Government through Mr. Hutching ; 
has at last promised statutory all-round pri¢ 
control. Whether it even now in the obstructive 
recesses of its old-world mind believes in contro} 
and means to carry it out with a will, remains to 
be seen. It was also conceded, in same 
speech, that the problem is partly “ psycho. 
logical.” In other words, as we urged on the 
first news of this famine, the peasant does not 
trust the Government, and will not respond to it; 
propaganda. The only moral force he might obey 
is Congress and Mr, Gandhi. Will Lord Wavell, 
the most human Viceroy India has seen for , 
generation, have a free hand to deal with tha 
tangle ? Not, we fear, while Mr. Amery presides 
over the India Office. 


“Mutual Aid” in Practice 

Lease-Lend, now officially named “ Mutud 
Aid,” is giving rise to a great deal of discussion 
in the United States, where a number of politica 
statisticians are enjoying themselves- trying to 
count up how much Great Britain will owe Unck 
Sam by the end of the war. Such comparison; 
are not helpful, partly because counting is out of 
place; partly because a good many items cannot 
be translated at all into figures, and partly becauy 
either country, by letting prices rip, can build wp 
on paper a formidable account against the other, 
The figures cited in last week’s White Paper— 
for what they are worth—show that in the yex 
ending in June 1943 Great Britain supplied 
goods and services valued at £216 millions w 
United States forces in this country, provides 4 
good deal that cannot be estimated in money, 
Total Lease-Lend to the Soviet Union up w 
the same date came to £187 millions, and aid tw 
other allies, up to December 1942, to {1% 
millions. In all, Lease-Lend items, as far as they 
can be counted, come at present to about 10 per 
cent. of current war expenditure—a proportion 
which may be compared with the estimate ¢ 
I2 per cent. of United States expenditure given 
in May by President Roosevelt. But Lease-Lend 
is classified in our case by the item “ paymeny 
made to other United Nations in excess of sums 
received from them.” The figures for this given 
in the White Paper is £2,250 millions up to Jun 
1943, including of course large payments made 
to the United States outside Lease-Lend. If it 
amuses some Americans to tot up astronomical 
bills we shall owe them, nobody can stop them 


Parliament: Blockade Runners Routed 


There were some able speeches in last week’ 
debate on food and medical relief for Greece ang 
Belgium. Members who wanted the Govern 
ment to relax the blockade (all but one of those who 
spoke before the Minister) seemed to be having 
the best of the argument ; but Dingle Foot, wh 
admitted that he represented a “ Ministry 0 
Denial,” insisted firmly and coolly that amy relaxa 
tion must help the enemy. Even the help alreac 
sent to Greece had benefited the Germans: *] 
do not for one moment regret that we did it . . 
There is no such thing in these matters as 
completely watertight scheme, and the questiot 
that has to be decided in each case is whether t 
possible advantage to our friends outweighs tx 
certain advantage to the enemy. In the case @ 
Greece, and Greece alone, we decided that 
did.” 

By far the most eloquent speech in this debalq 
was by Harold Nicolson, lately home fro# 
Sweden and claiming impressively that Foot wa 
“ disregarding the conscience of the neutl 
world.” Nicolson’s oratory is as polished as Ii 
writing ; and he speaks without notes. His on! 
fault is, at moments of excitement, a slight wal 
of depth in the voice. M.E.W., he said, was 
“ mushroom, possibly fungoid,” department, !¢ 
flexible than older institutions, and even “ a litt 
muscle-bound.” Mr. Harvey, a beloved veterd 
of humanitarianism, also spoke with deep emotif 
Almost in tears, he said, “ I used to think that 0 
Economic Man was a miserable figment of @ 
economists, a horrible bloodless creature with 
a heart and without imagination. I believe th 
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ps : 
A LONDON DIARY 


Gossip is wrong in saying that Michael Foot’ 
has been sacked from the edi ip of the Ex 
Standard for writing The Trial of Mussolini. 

was not sacked, and remains on good terms 
with Lord Beaverbrook, who includes, among his 
odd assortment of good and bad qualities, a 
remarkable capacity for tolerating the heresies 
of his staff. I gather that editor and proprietor 
agreed that to runa paper like the Evening Standard 
was not really compatible with writing personal 
political polemics. How far Lord Beaverbrook 
cared that in this case the polemics constituted a 
terrific indictment of his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
I don’t know: perhaps he found it amusing. 
Anyway, the upshot was that Foot ceased to 
edit the Standard and is to write signed articles 
in the Beaverbrook press. Sidney Elliot, who 
made his name as editor of Reynolds, will, I 
believe, succeed Foot; he is an able fellow with 
good ideas and he no doubt will sustain the tradi- 
tion of Michael Foot and Frank Owen. But we 
are bound to miss Foot from the Standard. 
Foot is almost alone among young writers in 
having that fire in his belly that used to consume 
the great generation of crusading journalists. 


* * x 


I have recently heard two criticisms bf Lord 
Woolton, one the expert view that he has fed 
us-all too well and that we should have done 
better in the war if we had tightened our belts 
more and allowed more shipping space for other 
things, and the other that Lord Woolton is a 
Jew, which would in any case be irrelevant, but 
which happens to be untrue. In assessing Lord 
Woolton’s chances at his new job, it is important 
to understand the nature of his achievement at 
the Ministry of Food. He has been the efficient 
head of an expert staff; the technique of food 
rationing was carefully thought out before the war 
and run during it by quite first-class temporary and 
permanent Civil Servants. Lord Woolton’s par- 
ticular merit has been to understand that he is 
a servant of the public. Perhaps he has been 
aided by his experience as the director of a great 
departmental stores. From the time of his 
appointment at the Ministry of Food letters 
addressed to the Minister have been personally 
and carefully answered. Grievances have received 


attention. 


* * x 


I have sometimes heard foolish people speak 
as if this kind of service was an unworthy way 
of seeking publicity and popularity. In fact it is 
the Minister’s job in the new kind of positive 
State to learn the kind of marketing research 
and organisation which the more progressive 
types of big business were beginning to do before 
the war. If five women from Little Puddlington 
write and say that they have no fish, while the 
women of Great Piddleton have fish, it is right 
and proper that they should receive both an 
explanation and supplies as soon as possible. But 
the job to which Lord Woolton moves now is of 
quite different character. His powers are as yet 
unknown, but whatever they are, and however 
much personal staff he has, the nature of this job 
must be to persuade difficult departments of old 
standing and pride of place to fit their plans 
with those of other departments. Secondly 
the Minister must override those private interests 
which he cannot persuade and he must not spend 
too much time trying to persuade them. Demo- 
cratic planning is the most difficult of arts. It 
must be democratic in the sense that the views 
of interested parties must be attended to, but also 
in the sense that the only interest that is allowed 
to prevail must be that’ of the public. I don’t 
know whether Lord Woolton is sufficiently tough, 
and I fear that he will dislike to be unpopular 


with people of influence. 
* 


* * 


On Sunday night the B.B.C, celebrated its 
21st Birthday with a most interesting programme 
afid recollections from the past. This followed a 
sensible postscript by Barbara Ward, who is on 
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ago; Fischer seemed to me to tell only 
the story of why the Cripps mission failed. 
this book, which is an honest record of a 
spent in Gandhi’s “ashram” before he, Nehru 
and the others were arrested, Fischer describes 
how he challenged Gandhi’s demand that the 
British should withdraw from India by saying 
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that that was surely impossible, since it might 
mean a Japanese victory. Gandhi, he says, 
stopped to think for at least two minutes and 
then agreed with him. He proposed instead that 
the British should have an alliance with India on 
the lines, I suppose, of the treaty with Egypt ; 
that there should be an Indian national govern-. 
ment, which would, he said, very likely wish to 
collaborate much more actively in the war than 
Gandhi himself would like, and that the British 
should have full freedom to use Indian bases 
and the co-operation of an Indian volunteer army. 
Fischer was to carry messages of conciliation to 
the Viceroy, and Gandhi gave him a letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt. I suppose the subsequent arrests 
made all this very quickly out of date. As a 
personal document of Gandhi’s conversation, and 
as a description of the life of his “ ashram,” 
Fischer’s little book will be of permanent value. 
He rightly stresses Gandhi’s habit of thinking 
aloud ; his way of explaining both his conclusion 
and different stages of thought which lead to it, 
and he quotes Gandhi as saying (his career fully 
justifies the remark) “‘ 1 am essentially a man of 
compromise, because I am never sure that I am 
right.” He explains the apparent contradictions 
of Gandhi’s policy by saying that “ the yearning 
for India’s independence takes precedence in him 
over everything else, even over his belief in non- 
violence. At least,-he can work on terms of the 
friendliest ‘co-operation with men like Nehru, 
Azad and Rajagopalachari who, he knows, are 
not pacifists, but he could not work with enemies 
of Indian freedom. . . . Gandhi’s life is single- 
tracked ; he wants a free India.” 


x x * 


The most interesting point about the Board 
of Education’s pamphlet on Sex Education is 
that those schools and youth organisations which 
have the pluck to be frank on the subject find 
nowadays that parents are grateful and not angry. 
The excuse for evasion has always been that the 
parents would be shocked; now, to quote an 
apparently typical case, a mother goes to a head- 
mistress who has discontinued school sex-teaching 
and complains: “ My girl will be leaving school 
in a few weeks and you haven’t taught her about 
babies as you did her sister.” The evidence 
suggests that sex education is better done in class 
than at home. There is none of that embarrass- 
ment that seems always to arise between parents 
and children. I wonder how many attempts 
by fathers to instruct their sons on the facts of 
life have ended on the lines of Farjeon’s skit, 
where you will remember that, after much talk 
by father, the boy says, “ Say, Dad, does Mother 
know about this ?” 

* 


* + 


Two portraits now on show at the National 
Gallery make a very curious contrast: Holbein’s 
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to green he 
the subject of sounding motor horns at nig 
“ But surely motor horns are not prohibited j 
the black-out ?” asked “the astonished solicit 
“* Everyone uses them ; you must use them unl 
you want to add to the general slaughter. 
practise in the Police Courts every day, and si 
the war began I have heard of no prosecuti 
for hooting at night. You'll find that you 
mistaken, constable.” But no; the constable 
done his thinking during the maddening inte 
before he allowed his official attention to 
engaged. “If you do it again in my heariz 
he said, writing licence numbers and things 
his book, “I shall prosecute you.” The solid 
has since found that the bobby was right. It 
still unlawful to sound a motor horn in a “ bu 
up area” between 11.30 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
continued prohibition (it started in 1934) 
certainly not due to any oversight, for it 
re-enacted in 1941 as No. 78 of the Mao 
Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations. 
suppose the wartime speed limit of 20 m.p.h. 
the black-out is thought a sufficient protect 
for the pedestrian. But it’s odd to recall t 
when, early in 1941, the legislators were b 
redrafting the anti-hooting regulation, which 
designed in peacetime to ensure quiet nights 
the towns, the blitz was thundering nightly at 
worst. CRITI 


































THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this col 
goes to Sam Waish. ’ 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of pa 
and give details of origin. Address to Th 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.x. 


It is doubly regrettable that when Mr. Peithi 
Lawrence opened the debate on famine in | 
in the House of Commons, not more than 35 mé 
bers were present. Dr. Goebbels would natun 
make the most of such a fact, without disclo 
the circumstance that it was lunch time.—Je 
Evening News. 

















Parlourmaid or House-Parlourmaid required 
once for quiet country house in Devon, near Ex¢ 
two in family, five staff: must be thor 
experienced and have highest references.— 
in the Times. 










Young titled lady, small size, shoes 
offers £20 monthly for young titled lady’s comf 
wardrobe. Banker’s reference.—From the Lad 









Long waiting list in Poor Persons Departs 


Divorce Court, caused Tottenham man and wiggus that 
resume married life.—News Chronicle. 8 of lanc 
ding, T 
Wealth is indicated neither by capital nor in ed the 
but by the amount the individual spends ment 
millionaire is no better off than the bank le e 
ime q 


he only spends {500 a year.—Daily Telegrapi. 
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SPORT OR FOOD ? 
we define the word « ‘ racket” as ‘an anti- 


vin S Bris Gaal oo te een 
- of the war. During the war some checks 


‘its worst activities have been: imposed by the 


nistry of Agriculture, but much more needs to 
oe. Thousands of acres of _ food- 
g land have been thrown out 


ap rg wae yaaa of ea sonarewang 


he main cause of the present indefensible posi- 


nis the long period of agricultural depression 


h marked the years between the two great 
rices of almost all farm products 


World 
eo which spelt ruin to cultivators. 


at a leve 


rain and meat were first affected, and fruit and 


products later. The result was that the 
er generation of landowners found it impossible 
carry on, and estates were sold and broken up 
over the country. 

na very large number of cases the new owners 

industrialists and business meg from the 
es during 
war of 1914-18, and were now determined to 
themselves up as country gentlemen. For 
they required hunting, shooting and fishing 


ints, Which they knew would give them a place 


county society, and they cared for nothing 
rept sport. The effect on the countryside was 
strous. Moors, mountains and woodlands were 
ced off as never before, footpaths were closed, 
i bathing pools converted into death traps by 
bmerged stakes festooned with barbed wire. 
The tenant farmer’s position was greatly 
ened. The old landlords had sometimes 
¢n too autocratic, but at least they were country- 
mn, who had lived on their estates for generations. 
ty derived their income from the land, and 
y wanted it to pay. They could share the 
mer’s instinctive feeling that there was some- 
g wicked in allowing good land to become 
bked with weeds. The new Game Preserving 
downers were quite different. Their main 
omes were derived from industry, and not from 
it estates. Further they were townsmen, with 
city man’s idea that food is something you get 
ma shop. 
was talking recently to a most efficient farmer 
0 had been all his life on the land, as had his 
testors before him. Shortly before the out- 
ak of the war he gave up farming in despair. 
had been talking to his landlord about his 
ficulties, and particularly about the state of an 
pining field. 
My dear man,” retorted the industrialist, 
hat are you grumbling about? I don’t care 
mn whether that field is full of corn or of 
es ! ” 
his attitude of the landlord made the farmer’s 
ition hopeless. The woods were owned and 
olled by the game-preserver, and the rabbits 
pheasants sheltered there did enormous 
hage to the farmer’s crops. Shortly before the 
I counted fifty-seven pheasants feeding in a 
cornfield alongside a game covert. 
his cannot occur to-day because the artificial 
ling of pheasants has been prohibited, and 
excessive numbers thereby reduced, but a 
ert full of rabbits is still a peril to crops in 
bining fields. It is true that the County 
A.E.C. now has power to enter woodlands and 
roy rabbits, upon a complaint that serious 
hage has been done, but why wait till then ? 
y-fishing would seem to have little to do with 
culture, but it is a fact that thousands of acres 
00d food-producing land have been ruined by 
ding caused by selfish fishing interests,and many 
¢ are in peril. In 1929 the position was so 
bus that it was estimated that half a million 
of land had gone out of production through 
ding. The Government was alarmed, and so 
ed the Land Drainage Act of 1930, by which 
hment Boards were set up, giving for the 
time unified control of drainage on our rivers. 
¢ time of writing 163 main river schemes have 


: in hand; and the area of land which is 
of production, or going out, has been 
ven this is a grave 

in wartime, since if planted to potatoes it 
ee lanai aman aane 


is due to fishing interests. 

rent ae. was caused by the flood 

from the City of Birmingham, and the 

thing has happened in other places, but it 
certain that the deliberate raising of the river 
level in fishing rivers is a major cause of permanent 
flooding. Hundreds of water-mills have become 
derelict, and most of them have been purchased 
by fly-fishermen in order to use the water for sport. 

Here the hatches are manipulated to cause an 
artificially high level in the stream, which passes 
over a “‘tumble” or unsluiced weir. These 
unsluiced weirs, and the failure of fishing owners 
to clear the stream of weeds and mud, are a major 
cause of flooding, It has been estimated that at 
least 400 acres of land are flooded by each of these 
unsluiced weirs, but the Trent Catchment 
Board at Tamworth recently reclaimed 1,500 
acres of land through abolishing one of them. The 
premier trout stream is the Hampshire Test, 
and here—though space forbids my giving details— 
it is enough to say that about nine thousand 
acres of good land have already been ruined, or 
are in process of being destroyed, solely through 
the action of fishing interests. These interests have 
bitterly opposed the extension of the Catchment 
Board’s powers to the Upper Test. 

Of all Game Preserving Rackets, the deer 
forest is by far the worst. The area of land 
depopulated for sport runs into miullions—not 
thousands—of acres, and to create a solitude for 
deer thousands of cottages were burnt down, and 
their inhabitants were scattered, or carried over- 
seas like cattle. The most extensive and brutal 
of these clearances were carried out by the orders 
of the Duchess of Sutherland between 1814 and 
1820. An eye-witness says of one such attack 
** Strong parties... furnished with faggots 
and other combustibles, rushed on the dwellings 
of these devoted people, and immediately com- 
menced setting fire to them, proceeding in their 
work with the greatest rapidity till about three 
hundred houses were in flames. ... Many 
deaths ensued from alarm, from fatigue and cold ; 
the people being instantly deprived of shelter, 
and left to the mercy of the elements.”’ 

It is true that originally some of these 
clearances, and especially those in Sutherland- 
shire, were not effected for sport, but in order 
to replace crofters by sheep. The very first of 
the clearances, that of Glen Tilt in 1784, was 
carried out in order to create a deer forest of a 
hundred thousand acres, but when a glen was 
cleared of crofters and devoted to sheep ranching, 
this was only a stage on the way to a deer forest. 
The Report of the Departmental Committee 
(Nov., 1921) declares : 

** When once the large sheep farms had been 
created, their conversion into deer forests be- 
came ... not only easy but almost inevitable.” 

During a critical period of the last war, wher our 
need for home-produced food and man-power 
was exceedingly urgent, Mr. Lloyd George caused 
a-Ssensation by recalling the tragedy of Sutherland- 
shire. He spoke of the splendid fighting qualities 
of the Highlanders, and added with bitter scorn : 
** The landlords drove them out, and replaced 
them with deer. The deer will not fight for us.’’ 

A Departmental Committee appointed soon 
after the war reported that the area of deer 
forests reached its zenith in I9I2 at 3,584,966 
acres. Owing to action taken during the war of 
1914-18 the figure was reduced to 3,432,385 acres 
in 1920. The most important recommendations 
of the Committee were these:—That the 
extension of deer forests be forbidden by statute. 
That deer forests should be classified so that 
all which are suitable for carrying sheep or cattle 
should be restored to that use, and only deer 
forests fit for no other purpose should remain 
as such. That the law of “March Fences” 
should be amended. At present the owner of 
a deer forest can compel the owners of adjacent 
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sheep farms to pay for the erection of “ March 
Fences ” which exclude the sheep from the deer 
forest, but admit the deer to the sheep ground. 
None of these proposals have been acted upon, 
and the area of deer forests in 1942 was 3,237,265 
acres. This shows a small reduction on the 
figure of 1920, and is no doubt due to action 
taken by the Secretary of State during this war, 
to compel owners of a few deer forests to carry 
stock. 

It is a grim side-light on this neglect to point 
out that d:aring those wasted years the population 
of the Highlands declined by a further one 
hundred thousand. In his book The High- 
lands of Scotland, published 1936, Mr. Quigley 
points out that the ruin caused to Scotland 
by game preservers is not limited to the elimina- 
tion of crofters, farmers, and farm-workers, 
but “has extended to communications as well; 
inns, hotels and guest houses have been kept 
down to a minimum. In a very large section 
of the Highlands, and particularly in Inverness- 
shire, all the influence of the landlords has been 
used to prevent the construction of hotels and 
guest houses, to obstruct the extension of existing 
hotels and to deter the traditional hospitality of 
the Highland people. In certain areas there is a 
veto on the right of any householder to give 
hospitality to a traveller, no matter what the 
weather conditions may be.”’ 

This explains why it is that some of the most 
magnificent scenery in the Highlands is almost as 
inaccessible to tourists as if it were situated in the 
Sahara Desert. The considerable developrnent 
of the Lake District for holiday makers during 
recent years is a working model of the prosperity 
which might come to the Highlands if the deer- 
stalkers were swept away, and these splendid 
mountains were freely open to visitors from our 
crowded towns. GEORGE LONG 


JACQUES ON BEVERIDGE 


All the world’s a workhouse, 
And men and women mostly merely paupers, 
Liable to accident and unemployment, 
Industrial disease and disability, 
And doomed from year to year to rot and rot. 
But under State Insurance for Security, 
Contributory or non-contributory, 
Behold the poor from extreme want relieved. 
Throughout their seven ages. First the infant 
Mewling and puking of pre-natal benefit, 
(Assessed for the unborn at eighteen shillings, 
The baby’s fifty-fifty split with Ma). 
And then the schoolboy, started with eight bob, 
Creeping like snail towards school-leaving age 
With fifteen shillings training maintenance ; 
And next the stripling, with one pound a week, 
Passing through courtship to the marriage dowry, 
A statutory tenner ; then the husband, 
Protected by the housewife’s policy, 
And pension (joint) of forty shillings (basic) 
Plus extra unemployment compensation. 
And then the father, 
With multiplying family allowances 
(Eight shillings for each pair of pattering feet) 
His dwelling crammed with under-age dependants, 
And so he earns his meed. The next age shifts 
To the progressive old-age-pensioner, 
With fourteen silver shillings in his poke, 
Rising in twenty years to five-and-twenty— 
His lifetime’s aches doctored by State physicians, 
Both domiciliary and institutional 
Who sullenly dispense his medicine. 
And so he earns the final gift of all, 
Saved by the universal funeral grant 
From life’s last accident, a pauper’s grave 
Sans shroud, sans bier, sans hearse, sans every- 
thing. 
SAGITTARIUS 








CHRISTMAS. Give a postal subscription 
to this paper to a member of the Forces 
or a friend overseas. Rates on page 337. 
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THE SIGHTED, THE BLIND 
eo — oer 


and superiority, the former appropriate to 
kindly nature, the latter commensurate with 


superior opportunities ; I had not been. 


minutes in Miss X’s company before its 


two stages ; jan an niah dae cal ae a 
taken down by Miss X in Braille shorthand ; 
secondly, the shorthand was read, i.e. felt over, 
sentences or phrases were committed to memory 
and then transcribed into Braille long-hand 
script. Braille books are exceedingly cumbrous 
and the modest work of 360-odd pages which 
was being then transcribed ran into four large 
Braille volumes of 160 pages each. This cumbrous 
procedure is not of course necessary; nor is it 
usual, most books in the Braille library being 
transcribed by volunteer sighted readers. Having 
described her work Miss X proceeded to discourse 
upon the experience of being blind. 

“T can’t,” she said, “conceive of, pictures. 
A picture I understand tc be a device whereby 
an object of three dimensions is represented in 
two. Now my only experience of an object of 
three dimensions is that of touch and what I 
can’t conceive is how your head, which I can feel 
all round as having length and breadth and depth, 
can be reduced to a flat surface on which it has 
length and breadth only.” “ Again,” she went 
on, “I have no conception of anything which is 
either too large or too small_to touch; no con- 
ception of a grain of sand or of a house. The 
best I can do in the way of conceiving a house is 
to walk all ‘ound it, touching it as I go. I once 
adopted this method in order to find out what a 
camel was like. When I reached the front part 
of the animal it bent down what must have been 
its head—not having touched it, I had not yet 
placed the head—and began to consume my 
hat.” 

I reflected that if I were blind, I should be a 
staunch practical adherent of the sense data 
theory of perception—the view that the outside 
world as revealed to sense experience consists 
ef raps of sound, smells, patches of colour, felt 
surfaces and textures, and not of the physical 
objects which are normally supposed to underlie 
these data and tack them together—with which I in 
common with most modern philosophers have long 
played as a theory. Resisting the temptation to 
entangle Miss X into a discussion of philosophical 
theories of the nature of the external world, I 
contented myself with a trite comment on the many 
and unexpected disabilities of blindness. ‘‘ No 
doubt,” she said, “‘ but have you ever thought of 
our one trump card, the one solid advantage 
which we possess over the sighted?” I made 
the obvious suggestion about the compensating, 
additional sensibility of the senses of touch and 
hearing. “Perhaps,” she replied, “but I was 
thinking of the advantage of being able to read 
in bed on a cold night with both head and arms 
and book under the bed clothes! And you can 
add to that the advantage of not being put to the 
trouble and expense of black-out in the bed- 
room.” 

She went on to dwell upon the likenesses 
between the blind and the sighted, insisting that 
the world of the blind was only a sample cross- 
section of the world of-the sighted. 

“For example,’ she said, “when Louis 
Braille first invented the Braille script in the 
eighties his ‘letters’ were quickly standardised 
among all the European countries. But the 
Americans stood out. Rampant with individual- 
ism and still in the throes of independence, they 
insisted on a script of their own, a script peculiar 
to Americans. So every single one of Braille’s 
letters was slightly modified. or adorned with a 
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Hamlet Miss X found many of the pimples that 
the blind feel flattened out; industriously she 
poked them up with the pricker with which Braille 
is written, the result that when she came to 
read Hamiet to the class her mistress was startled 


Inevitably, we came to-the controversy with 
regard to the respective values of the senses of 
sight and hearing. Of which is it the more dis- 
abling to be deprived? ‘“‘ Of hearing,” said 
Miss X. But I pointed out that this was not fair ; 
she had learnt the technique of managing without 
sight, the loss of which seemed, therefore, less 
formidable than the loss of a sense upon which 
she had become abnormally dependent. ‘“‘ Sup- 
pose,’ I said, “‘ you were to start from scratch ?”’ 

But Miss X had much to say in her defence, 
citing, for example, the attitude of her fellow 
human beings. Blindness calls out most of the 
best in most of us. We are compassionate and 
considerate to the blind ; they arouse our feelings 
of protection, and we help them when we can. 
The deaf make us irritable. They will not consent 
to be deaf, but insist on straining to hear, making 
us shout at them. When they can’t hear in spite 
of our shouting, they are apt to be irritable with 
us and blame us for not speaking up. Also the 
deaf shout and tend to be bores. For these 
and other reasons we tend to be horrid to the 
deaf, and the deaf, shut up within themselves, 
desperately anxious to make contact with their 
kind, are quick to notice our avoidance of them 
and are apt to become testy, resentful and em- 
bittered. The blind, in fact, are nicer than the 
deaf, because the world is nicer to the blind, and, 
so far from suffering from loneliness, deafness’s 
most formidable disability, they are drawn into 
closer relations than the average with their fellows 
since, deprived of the sights of nature, of physical 
games, and of the cinema—Miss X was very inter- 
esting about the cinema; one difficulty is that 
the voices all come from the same place; another 
that the voices of the Americans, especially of 
the women, all sound the same—they are thrown 
back upon the development of the potentialities 
of human intercourse.- For them, personal rela- 
tions must be “‘ the real life for ever and ever,” 
and in this faith the eagerness of their com- 
passionating fellows to assist them half-way 
confirms them. So Miss X. . 

The case, I admit, is strong, yet I have two 
countervailing considerations. First, the human 
race looks much better than it sounds; in 
many of us, indeed, and particularly in women, 
the invention of talking has had even more 
disastrous effects than in the cinema. Loneli- 
ness is the terror of the young. The young are 


i 


cueeite ao 
to to of lo 
snanty ” 5 sieges be vere a ee ve, 


= ee enti 5g get de 
ses iagy neg fellows gets ol 


consideration, which is that one cannot shut 
out; nor can you shut out the neighbour’s wi 
less; nor his 3 nor the barkings 
dogs ; nor the palpitations of the internal cor 


ear-flaps, an omission which, as the world gr 
noisier, has become such a disability that 
confidently expect that the next mutation of 
purposive Life Force, concerned to evolve the 
characteristics which are necessary to enable j 
individual expressions to carry life to a higher lev 
will be not long-livedness but the more humt 
acquisition of ear-flaps. 

That one can, at will, shut out sights but 2 
sounds, is a bad black mark against the sense 
hearing, turning the possession of that sense it 
loss as well as gain ; indeed, as one gets ol 
into scarcely less loss than gain. Whereas to 
sighted, in spite of the cheerfulness and go 
sense of Miss X, seems to me to be alm 
entirely gain. C. E. M. Joap 


SPECIALISTS OR 
AMATEURS? 


Many factors lead to the conclusion that ps 
duction in the years ahead will be on a region 
rather than on a global basis. Part of the arg 
ment rests on the enormous development in 0 
times of science and invention, making the prod 
tion of previous specialities a universal possibi 
Tyrian purple, for example, once the privilege 
emperors, is now available to anyone who can 
hold of a chemist and a bucket of coal-tar ; 
colour, as everyone knows, is the beginning 2 
not the end of what you can get out of coal- 
There are other lines, based on human facto 
which lead to the same conclusion. 

Since the divorce of producer from cons 
the problem of the link between these two | 
become and still remains the great problem of 
economics. To many people it has seemed 
this splitting should be pushed to its extreme 
what is called “the division of labour.” 1 
regard any tendency towards self-sufficiency 
“* reactionary.”” and not merely a mistake, bul 
crime. To them the great enemy is self-a 
tainedness, autarky in all its forms. Ther 
even a tendency in some circles to think that! 
argument is already concluded, the issue sctt# 
and all that is necessary is to press to the i 
along the path on which we have already ent 
This is not so. The argument will recur 2 
and again. It is inherent in the nature of thit 
and cannot be solved by an extreme acceptanc 
either one view or the other. 

The tendency to turn this argument int 
debate on morality is especially to be regretif 
It is certainly necessary to remember that ¥ 
eminent divines hold forth about the bank 
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of love, in; private i “not i The pattern of our time is of regional rather 
fness m set on coo Sewage associa- than global production. The region of which 
ets olde r tions of mankind. Great Britain will be the mainstay will require 
comes leit yen in our physical structure, the general law very careful examination and delimitation. And 
rd befordiihortior i of our being is plain. Man’s hand, for instance, the proper organisation of all this, of financial 
or, i. : ) ; $ “ [ obligations, contemporary and permanent, social 
) . 7 : ith relations, political structure—all reciprocal—will 
ings! Ome é : x t pri . bea very great and an immediate test of statesman- 
Have The fi ship. In all this the Empire is bound to play a 
ed by t wrist, its two- singularly important part. And we cannot rely 
ertinenc the latest, on anyone else to do this thinking for us. 
ave carried up when WALTER ELLIOT 
in be Bred : 
quency ny 
quer: eke ge pong __ BLACK NORTH 
wing wing of the bird, You will find, madam,” said the booking- 
with journey. If the clerk, “‘ that the natives are fairly civilised, and 
n to they have suited many of them speak English. I hope you have 
nm, for s breadth, - u a pleasant journey.’’ She thanked him, a little 
: si : : : also, to-day ap well aware of, and relieved. For she was going to Ireland, land— 
conv ; ‘ it is one of the reasons why the philosophy of all- in wartime—of second fiddlers and fifth col- 
ess of ti round dev ig Setbendanl damn adepend, leenists. That she was going to the North 
ny seco . the devotion more appropriate to and is being acted on, by the peoples of our time, meant little to her. Few English people know 
ot shut daptudes against the contrary practice which the nineteenth enough about Ireland to make distinctions. 
ur’s wi he argument for autarky, i.¢., the argument century threw up, and which is being belatedly, Enough, for most, to know that there are two 
arkings t the division of labour pushed to its full though vehemently, preached as a reasoned gospel parts to Ireland, one belligerent now, the other 
rnal conmmet h, is the argument for all-round development by many to-day. neutral. Enough to fear that both lack the 


ling of tammainst specialisation. Admittedly, a man doing There is a further argument, that of the possi- safeties, sanitation, and civilities of England. 
yes whidiay things, or a community doing many things, bility of wars. For this generation and the next, Surprising then to find no race of wild and 
pede tmmtlikely to be able to do all of them, orany of the most dangerous assumption is that we have sullen mud-dwellers, but a people house-trained 
sturb { so supremely well as thé man or ‘the seen the end of war. It may be that we have— and hospitable, and a country orderly to the 
yho mer which does one thing and nothing else. it is unlikely. But the one certain way to have point of boredom. The face of Northern 
de us wile man, like a community, poised solely upon war renewed is for the men of goodwill to assume Ireland is a dispassionate one like that of any 
rid grommmpivot—even a very strong and well-made that it is never going to happen again. It was peasant country. It offers no sensations to the 
ty that @R—is in a precarious position. He is an not the physical disarmament, but the moral tourist. It lacks that phenomenon so commonly 
ation of i 4 disarmament, the conviction of the millions that met with in England, “‘ the wild Irishman.”’ 

ive thoalre, i i the world could get along without ever having to What of that bitter North which the visitor 


enable j - contemplate the possibility of taking up arms, to Ireland soon samples but can never swallow, 
gher | which gave the evildoers their inspiration and that spiritual partition of Protestant and Catholic 
re humt s i i i it in their chance. That being so, for effective which underlies the physical partition of Ireland ? 

tics, in the Greek ideal of the all-round man, resistance some of the sources of power must In Ulster we have two groups of people. The 
ts but a™mmgainst the modern athlete, who is highly remain under one’s hand. Food, machines, skill barrier between them is a triple one of religion, 


e sense @™Malised in one thing, say, the hundred yards, —these cannot be handed away for apromise that race, and class, all coincident. It separates 
sense ing nothing else. You see it in learning, in it will be all right on the night. It will not. A Catholic from Protestant, Gael from Scot, poor 
rets oldamnistration, in a thousand and one fields of system whose component parts are at the ends of from rich. It operates from birth to death. 
reas to It is not at all surprising that the argument the earth is at a grave, and some day or other, a It means two different sets of schools, two sorts 
and go also into the greatest of all questions of fatal disadvantage, when starting to assemble its of education, two kinds of employer, two con- 
be almog™misation, “‘ What is the ideal producer-con- strength to withstand a sudden assault from a ditions of labour. Each group segregates itself. 
A. Joan Mitr layout for the community ? ” system not constructed at all on these lines. The In every Ulster town one finds a Catholic quarter, 
’ His a conflict which we.see resolved in some autarkist’s solution is therefore an all-round, and always it is the poorer one. So it will be 
communities by which we are surrounded, rather than a specialised, organiBation of the seen how deep the division goes, how much 

R bly those of the insects. The ants and the community—or the association of communities— misunderstanding is possible. 
have pushed the division of labour to its and he claims that this best corresponds to the The Catholic Ulsterman is an emotional 
hate conclusion. The insect world is a world conditions of to-day, both in peace and in war. person, open in speech, sinuous and intuitive 
that pampecialists, just as our human world is a world Overseas traffic, overseas trade, is certainly a in mood. Ask him how many miles it is to X 
a regiom™mateurs. A man will build his house, or reap paramount interest of the island of Great Britain. and the distance will be cut in proportion to 
the argalgrops, or even reproduce his species, turning Our hazard is greater than that of any other one’s weariness. It is a graceful character in 
ent in othe one activity to the other, without being people. But we must achieve this trade in accord its acceptance of life. It bends but never breaks. 
he produg™ious that he is transgressing the ideals which with the conditions of our century and facing the Its faults are those of volatility, ‘‘ easy come, 


Doss ibili in pundits of our time are beginning to lay facts. Autarky for Britain alone is, of course, out easy go.’ ‘“‘A glib character,’”’ says the Pro- 
rivilege@im for communities, and which certain insect of the question. For ores, fibres, food, oil and testant. Certainly a roundabout one. 

ho can gamps have in the course of their development timber, at least, we must lean heavily on resources The Ulster Protestant is a logical, close person, 
|-tar; agmotyped for individuals also. ‘The present outside ovr own shores. There are great groups deliberate, sarcastic, rational and far-seeing in 
nning ag™ine is that specialisation should take as its which are not under any stich disadvantages. speech and action. A straight character, that 
yf coal-t@ince the world, or in the latest phrase, be The United States, for one. Soviet Russia, for will break rather than bend. Its virtue is in 


an factomgmpbal.”” another. Soviet Russia, the king of autarkies, its stability. Its Puritanism comes from an 
t should all the corn of the world be grown worshipped by many to whom autarky for anyone opposition of mind and flesh, and its pitfall is 
consum@™ertain selected plains ? Should all the sugar else is regarded as a sort of obscenity. China that of hypocrisy. For always it hitches its 
e two world be grown in certain selected tropics ? could do it. India could do it. To say “They waggon to the farthest star of profession, and 
ern of @iBld all the automobiles of the world be made can do it” is equal to saying, “They will.” often it ends by falling in the gutter of perform- 
ered t oit? All the fuel of the world be pumped Britain must trade or starve. But it is with ance, knowing and loathing itself. ‘‘ Ay,” said 
extreme™ Texas or Persia, the Caucasus or the East groups of self-sufficient world-provinces that we a Catholic friend as he cut open a small pear 
— = ? These are not axioms, but arguments. shall be trading, not with a free-trade globe. All called Maggie, ‘‘ it’s rotten at the heart, like the 
ficiency @#theory of unlimited free exchange, the theory the Reciprocal Trade Agreements of Mr. Cordell Presbyterians.”’ 
ake, buh is beginning to be preached as a panacea Hull will not alter the basic facts of the case. These characters, Protestant and Catholic, 
; sclf-c@y, says “‘ Yes ” to such questions. It is also Can Britain sell hogs to Chicago, or automobiles are complementary. One takes a long view 
Therefitd to say “ Yes” when asked, “If at any to Henry Ford? The United States and Russia of life, the other a short view. One is thoughtful 
ik that ent some new development throws any of are to-day largely self-sufficient, and, as war and individual, the other emotional and com- 
ue sett@™® centres into second place for cheapness, damage is repaired, will become increasingly so. munal. One tends to a democratic and pro- 
» the lid they be discarded at once and for ever?” Their very overspill of production, if handed out gressive way of life, the other to a hieratic and 
iy enteM™Mautarkist says “‘ No.” ‘The ideal of the free free—or in the thin disguise of long-term loans, established way. The Catholic character, being 
ecur ag@™mnge system is fluidity fluidity carried to a is enough to swamp the trading markets of this emotional, puts its best goods into the window, 
: of thing which would require mass migrations of country.. Does anyone think the Soviets are so it invites the smash-and-grab raid of the 
septanct™™omic men, like the mass migrations of the progressing now towards a Tsarist economy, or English journalist. But the tenacious Protestant 
ng shoals—with nothing but production and that they will put the sources of their strength character is one that cannot be easily captured,, 
ent intd ption in their minds. All one can say is outside the bounds where they can lay their nor, when conveyed, will it appeal to the stranger. 
regreti@™i neither in insects nor in fish have com- hands on them? They are not going to rely on For, being logical, it not only underrates its 
that wiRties, so produced, evolved any evidence of Japanese halibut, however cheap. And are we? feelings, but misstates them, to others and to itself. 
bank iority in outlook, in achievement, or even And scrap the North Sea ? No wonder, then, that intransigent Protestant 
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they get only 

we, in Ulster, y 
minster representatives who are 
or volubly foolish. And, at home, penny-wise 
we pound a drum. 

‘Yet England has drawn much from Ulster— 
empire-builders, statesmen, merchants, scientists ; 
soldiers from the Lawrences and Nicholson 
India to Brooke, Dill, Alexander, and Mont- 
gomery to-day. At least five presidents of the 
U.S.A. came of Ulster stock. For it is in admini- 
stration that the Ulsterman makes his mark. 
In matters of creative art his record is not a 
distinguished one. But this Ulster colony is 
one which has had to cultivate vigour rather 
than refinement. ‘To-day there are good signs 
in Northern literature and painting. But we 
have a long way to go to get out of the wood of 
our own force and repression. 

In Ulster the attitudes of invader and dis- 
possessed persist. The memory of a peasant 
people, Protestant or Catholic, is not historical 
but emotional, and reason cannot reach its fears. 
An emotional memory is a timeless memory. 
How often, and still with what surprise, I have 
listened to country-folk talking about the men 
of a hundred and fifty years ago-with unclouded 
vision and cunning detail as if they were con- 
temporaries and neighbours. Nor is the pro- 
blem simply a religious one. Not long ago 
American troops came to an Ulster village, a 
stronghold of Protestant propriety. Being 
Catholics these troops went to worship at the 
local Catholic church. They refused to go 
again, and the master of the local Orange lodge 
offered them the Orange Hall for worship. A 
friendly gesture to an ally in wartime, yes. But 
a distinction drawn between the Catholic and 
the Catholic Irishman. Yet everyday relations 
between Protestant and Catholic in Northern 
Ireland are commonly good and occasionally 
genial. Each knows and grows into the other’s 
weakness and strength. Each can wound the 
other worst, or please the other best. Each 
would, without the other, lose the balance of life. 

Have we in Ulster a “‘ fascist’? government ? 
Well, the Irish conception of government, North 
or South, has never been quite the English one. 
The Englishman, given the reins of office, does 
nothing without precedent. But the Irishman 
has no detachment; he is both reins and horse. 
To him office without power is meaningless. 
Again, since industrial undertakings are in 


Unionist constituency. 
issue would be a trial of strength for the new 
Ulster Government. The Prime Minister visited 
the constituency. The red herring of the 
Border-question was produced, specially bur- 
nished and incarnadined The electorate was 
warned—in the words of one Unionist speaker— 
that the eyes of Britain and the Empire were 
fastened on the results. Parliament was suddenly 
recalled in order to sky-write a new government 
housing measure. And with what result? The 
seat was saved for Unionism. But there was no 
gloating in Government quarters. Sixty per 
cent. of the electorate failed to vote, and, of the 
other forty, Labour had a gratifying slice. It is 
significant, and to the Ulster Government dis- 
turbing, that in these bye-elections the opposition 
should have come from Protestant candidates. 
**T always umderstood,”’ countered Mr. Bevin 
in answer to a foolish Ulster M.P. at West- 
minster, “‘ that Northern Ireland was the most 
loyal part of the King’s dominions.”” Doubtless, 
in some part, the attachment of Northern Ireland 
to the Crown is merely the measure of its detach- 


Englishman there is a stra 

meh of wildness Bay theo tera a,” 
m. 

orthern Ireland’s position is a mediate , 

most successful of all English * efforts 


which in thought, word 

to the Gael, yet is nei 
English nor Gaelic. It has got its own govg 
ment, a government which it would not willi 
now surrender either to Westminster or Dut 
In effect we have here the makings of a Prote 
Nationalist state. But.no Ulster loyalist 1 


daily to replenish its stores of loyalty. 
‘What, then, of the position of the Cath 
minority, and, a wider question, what of Nort 
Ireland’s attitude to Southern Ireland? To 
just, and, much more, to be generous to 
opponent one must have either security 
humility. Security is the politic virtue, hum 
a private one. And not till Ulster has a se 
security will she be able to approach her prob 
in a detached way. That North and So 
Protestant and Catholic, must come to live 
terms is certain. They are, by nature, com 
ments of head and heart. But the mecting 
marriage 9f two minds will not be furthered 
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Sparking PLUGS 


have always had an enviable reputa- 
tion, but when after the war the 
story of these historic days is told 
im detail, they will be found to have 
played an important part in the war 
effort, not only in the air, but on 
land and sea as well. If, in the 
interval, you find it difficult to buy 
K.L.G. Sparking Plugs for your own 
motor car, you will be tolerant,for the 
needs of the Services must come first, 




















THE FRIENDS’ 
AMBULANCE 
UNIT is providing 


famine relief in Bengal, 
staffing clinics in Syria and 
Ethiopia, and undertaking 
medical work and transport 
in China, the Middle East, 
Sicily and Italy. 


To maintain its work for 
the relief of suffering and 
to meet fresh calls the 
FAU appeals for £30,000 


New illustrated report 
available on request 


Donations should be sent to : 


FRIENDS’ AMBULANCE UNIT 


4 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.! 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











SEcuRITY 
in our tight little 
island calls for an 
answer to the debt 
that we owe to men 
such as these.... 


& SERVICE 
by giving donations, 
organising appeals or 
making knitted com- 
forts for the 


MERCHANT NAVY 
COMFORTS SERVICE 


must be our reply. 


APPEAL HEADQUARTERS, 
62, HEATH ST., 
LONDON, 
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7, Chancery Lane, London 











WHERE DO 
GO FROM HER 


We all agree on one thing—that 
operation must be the foundatic 
post-war building. 

The Society of Friends has 
beginning. In 


CHUNGKING 
DELHI 
GENEVA 
LOND 
and other strategic i Quaker 
national Centres have been fo 
Under international direction, 
Centres are practical experimét 
international co-operation. The 
includes social service, relief, and 
work, lecture and discussion gr 
indeed any work that deepens fello 
and understanding. 


Funds are needed for maintenan 
development of this service. 


Please send a gift to: 


FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL Re 


Friends House, Euston Rd., London, 
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‘ast vii LE «€6UmT HEORY OF THE 

“i AGERIAL REVOLUTION 
reply to the article by Nicholas Daven; which 

io a < r appeared in our last issue.] = 

‘media his article last week Mr. Davenport gave us a 

lish ° -and-water version of the theory of the mana- 

yped revolution, making it appear as respectable 

ght, innocuous as a lecture by Herbert Morrison 

yet i he Fabian Society. I hope neither Mr. Morri- 


ZOV nor the Labour Party will be deceived by his 
i illigmenuity.or by his neglect of the real origins and 
ter or Duby odious implications of James Burnggm’s argu- 
of a Protea 


loyalist 1 Vhere, in spite of all the hurly-burly, is there 
1 Great Brigthing really new in this book? Even in the 
s the oppommm-day of laissez faire when the Manchester 
tant, Ulstim™mmomists slept peacefully at nights without the 
land to be tre of monopoly to haunt their dreams, there 
ity. people who foresaw that large-scale enter- 
f the Ca would demand an enormous army of 
at of North@ifeaucrats. Some even predicted certain fea- 
land? To of the society which, according to Mr. Burn- 


enerous td 
r security 
irtue, hum 


h, is still in the womb of the future. Saint- 
hon, for example: not only anticipated a kind of 
nagerial control of production, where the real 


has a sen without necessarily having any property 
h her probig™ipts, would still hold,-vis-d-vis, the workers, a 
th and So@™fmanding and economically privileged posi- 
me to live but also suggested a form of public board 
ature, comf™™kingly analagous to the B.B.C. or to the 
he meeting—?.T.B. Since his time the appearance of a dis- 


e furthered group of managers, technicians, etc., has 


rom Hilaire Belloc’s contention that 

ialist doctrine upon capitalism 

to produce what he called the Servile State, 
Lenin’s Imperialism ; from Mr. Wells’ novels 
and excursions into autobiography to the theories 
of the Nazi lawyer, Carl Schmidt—in all these 


All the same, that is not in itself any excuse for 
ee ee we any. The managers 


But are they a class? And is their 
revolution real or phoney? H. G. Wells, who 
for many years has toyed with the idea of a world 
ruled ici once crossed swords and 
purposes with Josef Stalin on this point. Stalin, 
arguing that only the workers could undertake 
the complicated, great and painful process of 
transforming the capitalist world, said: “For 
this task a great class is required. Big ships go 
on long voyages.” “Yes,” replied Wells, “but 
for long voyages a captain and a navigator are 
needed.” Stalin came back to his point. “That 
is true, but what is first required for a long voyage 
is a big ship. What is a navigator without a 
ship?” Wells may have felt that he got the best 
of the argument. After all, the idea that the 
ignorant masses of the nameless humble must be 
led and controlled by the intellectual and the 
expert is always cropping up in his work. 

But the analogy bears another interpretation. 
Success in the voyage of progress comes from the 
power of the ship. That is the driving force, 
and without it the navigator is an idle man. 
The manager and the expert have no social 
ideology or outlook peculiarly their own. They 
are interested in technical efficiency qua tech- 
nical efficiency. Are their talents to be directed 
towards social welfare or armament production, 
bacteriologicat warfare or medical research? That 
depends upon the people who give them orders. 
The managers may operate production, but its 
motives and its direction are decided by the char- 
acter of the system of which they are the salaried 
servants. 

That is why talk of managerial domination in 
the U.S.S.R. is rubbish. The managers and the 
technicians may be a relatively privileged section 
of the Soviet people. But that is the result of 
their technical ability, not their political power. 
Nor is the emergence of managers in a capitalist 
society any evidence of inadequacy in the Marxist 
analysis. Thorstead Veblen, who also saw the 
technicians as a possible source of political and 
social leadership, understood the weakness of their 
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position. Their work, in capitalist and socialist 
society alike, in past, present and future, changes 
the face of the world. But in any society the 
forms and the results of such changes are condi- 
tioned by its economics, by its history, and by its 
social system. By themselves, the managers are 
incapable of breaking away from those traditions. 
They are men, but they are as much instruments 
of production as the machines they devise or con- 
trol. What is the effect of a marvellous invention 
or the crowning discovery of the career of a bril- 
liant scientist? It may alter the technique of an 
industry, even the technical relations of industry 
as a whole, but it does not change its social char- 
acter. Yes, Mr. Davenport and Mr. Burnham, as 
individuals they are men who may seek for politi- 
cal power. But collectively they are employees, 
without a goal and without a social philosophy. 
For that they must depend on their masters, 
whether proletariat or bourgeoisie. 

The revolution of the managers is one of those 
“Well, it all depends what you mean by” revolu- 
tions. A question of definition. Mr. Burnham, 
having denied the experience of all social revolu- 
tions by saying that the question of property 
rights is irrelevant, finds it easy to call the mana- 
gers the “class,” which, rather than the workers, 
offers a real and inevitable alternative to the old 
capitalists. True, these have largely disappeared. 
Mr. Guillebaud has accurately described what is 
happening. “The reins of effective power are 
falling from the hands of the old ruling class, who 
have transferred themselves from the control of 
production to the control of finance, and are no 
longer in direct contact with the economic pro- 
cess.” The old bourgeois manufacturer leaves 
his works for the last time and retires to Bath or 
Harrogate to become a coupon-clipper. His job, 
in Lord Keynes’ phrase, is now done by the 
salaried office boys who rule in the mausoleum 
he once occupied. “Time and the Joint-Stock 
Company and the Civil Service” have divorced 
the technical from the financial aspects of produc- 
tion. But the fact is that financial interests still 
have the last word. Ask any works manager what 
he thinks of his board of directors! Or ask 
Thyssen. Clear enough in I Paid Hitler that in 
spite of superficial Nazi control the financier still 
called the tune. 

Now the growth of what is gradually becoming 
a tremendous bureaucracy is as much a product 
of monopely and economic concentration gene- 
rally as it is of the spread of State intervention 
in economic life. Production, in the imperialist 
epoch, becomes more, not less, capitalist. Lenin 
and Hilferding and Otto Bauer, despite their other 
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A Week with 
Gandhi 


LOUIS FISCHER 
Introductory note by 
Cart HEATH 


Louis Fischer spent a week with 
Gandhi in June 1942. He gives 


ds has n 





it us an intimate aye om = = 
great ascetic figure, descri y 
NEVA Lord Linlithgow as “the biggest 
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e been fot 
direction, 
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thing in India.”” More important 
still, Fischer gives us Gandhi’s 
outlook, from intimate conver- 
sation, in the light of the last 
political crisis in India. 

His book will help the reader to 


understand one of the most, if 


not the most, enigmatic figures 
of our time. His concluding 
diagnosis of Gandhi’s mind is 
one of the most acute and pene- 
trating ever made. 


Illustrated. 6s. net 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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said all that a long time ago. Even 
Communist Manifesto anticipates it. 
Burnham marshalled his managers 

to 
they were 


imperialism ! 
en take the managers control of pro- 
duction, which is to be achieved “not directly 
through property rights vested in themselves as 
individuals,” but through “their control of the 
ewner state” and “appropriate political institu- 
tions.” What is this but a classic formulation of 
the Fascist organic, anti-individualist P 
state, with its hierarchy of estates, chambers of 
commerce and labour.corporations? ‘The Nazi’s 
fusion of the economic functions of monopoly 
capital with the political functions of the state 
js only the climax of tendencies that exist in all 
‘capitalist countries. Despite state ownership of 
parts of the economic system, as a whole it 
remains as capitalist as ever. In Germany, the 
late development of high capitalism made it essen- 
tial for the ‘state to run the railways and other 
natural monopolies in order that the other indus- 
tries should meet their foreign itors on 
more nearly equal terms. As a result of the un- 
even and exaggerated development within and 
between various nations, state regulation is 
to-day controlling more and more of the system 
in order that it can continue as a system at all. 
Mr. Davenport has an excellent phrase for it: 
“The economic problems confronting us are too 
complex to be solved by the interplay of uncon- 
trolled price and profit and by private enterprise.” 
Just so. And because, in Fascism, the separate 
channels through which the ruling class had pre- 
viously exercised power in a parliamentary demo- 
cracy are merged into one, Mr. Burnham has 
some.reason to exclaim that state ownership does 
not imply Socialism. But_it does not imply the 
end of capitalism either, as we have learnt not 
only from the experience of France and Ger- 
many, but also from our experiments with Lon- 
don Transport and the B.B.C. Managerial 
society is not the half-way house to Socialism. It 
is something that is not very different from 
Fascism. None of the difficulties that capital- 
ism encounters are solved by either. Both place 
their emphasis upon the state rather than on the 
individual. Both exalt discipline over liberty. 
Both believe in corporate rather than social enter- 
prise. For the future neither of them offers the 
prospect of a happy or peaceful world. The new 
world organisation is—in Mr. Burnham’s concep- 
tion—to be based upon three primary super- 
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dangerous as it is misleading. 
NorMaN MacKenzie. 


THE MOVIES 


life-long friends and worried by the thought that his 
book, the work of seven or eight years, might be 
destroyed in the general upheaval, he finds comfort 
and encouragement from the Bolsheviks and from 
the sailors of the Baltic Fleet, who later elect him 
as their deputy to the Petrograd Soviet. The bio- 
graphical and revolutionary elements in the story 
are interwoven as skilfully as they were in the two 
Lenin films. Cold, hungry Petrograd with the 
German armies at its gates is a background that 
gives great scope to any Soviet director or cameraman. 
And the opportunity has not been missed. All the 
familiar scenes are there: the patrols searching for 
food hoarders in the wet streets and gloomy mansions ; 
the stormy meetings of the Soviet; the worker’s 
battalions moving off to the front. But it is doubtful 
whether the atmosphere has been caught so well even 
in the better-known films about those terrible and 
exciting months. And, as the story shifts from the 
quiet study to the uproar of the Smolny Institute, from 
the university to the gangs of starving volunteers unload- 
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_ Citic whom it has impelled to describe Paris as 





ing the coal that will bring light once more to Pe 
gtad, it is not without its humour. A sailor intrody, 
the Professor’s lecture on physiology to 
comrades the saving phrase “ It’s all right, 
sOied ie ttcanvanhabroniee me ke 
a scientist turned Press Commissar asks the assem} 
editors of the opposition press why their typographj 
“ errors” are always unfavourable to the Bolshey 
This excelient film turns the men who mace ; 
revolution from text-book creatures into huz 


beings. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 

“This is the Army,” at the Paliadium 
In the song-and-dance shows New York has 
long entirely outclassed London and Paris, and 
is the Army is 4s brilliant as anything of its sor 
Broadway. Two hundred American soldiers pro 
the cast : whether any of these were already y 
we do not know, but the comedians, the dancers, 
jugglers and the acrobats are all tip-top. ( 
coloured performers are not the least dazzling.) 
speed of the show alone is a rare treat, the sets 
costumes are the height of chic, and the stage man; 
ment is flawless. The only difficulty is to get 
for an entertainment that would pack the Pallady 
for a year. Mr. Irving Berlin is responsible, ani 
hope that he will soon be giving his show to Ameri 
and British troops in the city from which he take: 
name. 

“Arc de Triomphe,” at the Phoenix 

Mr. Novello’s view of Paris is undeniably , 
ventional : Louise and La Vie de Bohéme and 
Cook’s ee Montparnasse have 
contributed. But this is no excuse for the dram 


























lugubrious city.” One indeed that 
knowledge may be more limited than Mr. Novel 
for the playwright knows enough of Paris to love 
even if he goes far to meet the public taste, while 
critic seems unaware of any Paris except that of 

i on a week-end. If he had éver visited 
places where the.people amuse themselves, guing 
on the suburban Seine, the fairs, and the local, 
exploited bails musette, he might realise that Paris 
anything but lugubrious. 

Arc de Triomphe provides with wonderful 4 
petence what a vast audience enjoys. Untrammd 
by any undue respect for period accuracy, Mr. No 
carries us from 1906 to 1925 through the succt 
career of a prima donna. Miss Mary Ellis, w 
particularly good costumes, acts the part b 
antly, Miss Elizabeth Welch and Mr. Raymond 
also A.1.: There is one very pretty tune (a sli 
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BEFORE HIS JUDGES 


A Translation of a verba- 
tim transcript of Blum’s 
speech from the Dock at 
Riom and his cross- 





show that 


examination. 


@ The most dramatic 
and complete de- 
fence of democratic 
socialism ever made. 
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@ Foreword bythe Rt. Hon. 
CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, 


M.P. 
6/- net. 
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Dr. CYRIL 


An omnibus 
fables with some additions which 


is far from exhausted. 


J. M. THOMPSON’S 
French Revolution 


account of the French Revolution 


Thompson has written a masterly 
book. It belongs on the shelf with 
Michelet and Jaurés and Mathier. 
They will not resent its presence in 
so distinguished a fellowship.’”’”— 
The Listener. 
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ALINGTON J. H. WHITFIELD 
Fables & Fancies Petrarch and the 
128. 6d. net. Renascence 
of Dr. Alington’s 12s. 6d. net. 


Shrewsbury and Eton 


this rare vein of parable 


32s. 6d. net. 8s. 6d. net. 


any question the best 


exists in English. Mr. 


power of expression. 






Petrarch, said Erasmus, was the = 
founder of the Renascence; thisis & 
a study in the line of development. 


MARGIAD EVANS 


Autobiography 


If there be anything in English 
Literature comparable with this 
autobiography it is Richard Jef- 
feries’ “The Story of My Heart.” 
A record of experience possible only 
to one endowed with penetrating 
vision, fine sensibility and great 


Recommended by the Book Society. 
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HARDY,THE NOVELIS 
by LORD DAVID CECIL 


V. 8S. PRITCHETT (New Statesmai): 
“Lord David Cecil is precise and 
discriminating. His judgment 
housed in an educated mora! tradi- 
tion which puts one in a glow o! 
acquiescence . - A remarkable 
study.” 3rd Edition 7 6 net 


SALA 
The Portrait of an Eminent Victori 
by RALPH STRAUS 2nd Ecitio 
ALAN PRYCE JONES (Observer) : ° 


Straus catches the movement, té 
smell of gas, and the flash shabbine’ 
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| of it all admirably and with wu 
be obtrusive scholarship.” 18/- nd 
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Q OCTAVIA HILL 
ia} A Biography 

by E. MOBERLEY BEL 
O Listener : “ Octavia Hill’s standa™ 
le) of values, as shown throughout ! 
s) life, merit careful study in conn 
fe tion with modern problems.” 

le and Edition 15 - 
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Correspondence 


SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES 


Sir,—Simultaneously with the recent encouraging 
news of increased activities of the guerilla and partisan 


Secondly, it is stated categorically that in December, 
1941, Croatia declared war on Great Britain and the 


Macek and his fellow Croat 
Ministers only knew of the conclusion of the pact 
when it was an accomplished fact. It is also true that 
Dr. Macek did not immediately resign from the 
Government, the reason being that he was anxious 
to maintain the Serb-Croat-Slovene unity for which 
he had been working for many years. But he left 
Belgrade for Zagreb, and within a few days of the 
invasion of Yugoslavia on April 7th, 1941, he was 
strongly pressed by the Germans to place himself 
at the head of an Independent Croatian Government 
at Zagreb under German protection. This he reso- 
lutely refused to do, and although pressure has been 
put upon repeatedly—after being arrested—by the 


INDEPENDENCE OF AUSTRIA 

Sir,—In your issue of November 6th, “ Pontifex 
Minor ”’ calls the independence of Austria “a bitter 
joke.”” I cannot imagine that the millions of Austrians 
suffering from Nazi oppression, that the underground 
fighters, the groups fighting in the ranks of Jugoslav 
and Russian guerillas, nor that the several thousand 
refugees organised in the Free Austrian Movement in 
Great Britain consider the fulfilment of their aim “a 
bitter joke.” 

I cannot agree with the statement that Austria 
was never independent nor could be ; a statement in 
support of which facts are not and cannot be produced. 
Austria was not “ kept half alive with loans by the 
League of Nations,’ but stood firmly on her own feet. 
Should this remark refer to the “ Relief Credits” 
after the last war, does it not then follow that the 
mere existence of the U.N.R.R.A. indicates that all 
European countries are unable to stand on their own 
feet ? Or does this remark refer to the small and rather 
delayed loan Austria received after the breaking down 
of the Credit-Anstalt? Here, again, Austria’s 
difficulties were a part of a general catastrophe. The 
difficulties of the Credit-Anstalt were by no means 
a purely Austrian affair, but a part of the general 
crisis of credit and banks which swept Europe in the 
year 1931. The burden of the Credit-Anstalt affair, 
however, was mainly borne by Austria alone. 

During the period when “ Mussolini protected 
her,” Austria received no loans from the League of 
Nations and became a creditor of practically all her 
neighbours by substantial unpaid clearing balances in 
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her favour. (Including the “ protector,” whose debit 
amounted to 19 million schillings in March, 1932, 
or Hungary, whose debit reached 16 million schillings 
in November, 1935.) At the same time Austria 
reduced her foreign debts from 2,452 million schillings 
in 1935 to 1,972 million schillings in 1937 (according 
to the Yearbook, 1937-38, of the League of Nations), 
whilst the foreign currency reserves of the National 
Bank increased from 69 million schillings, 1934, to 
217 million schillings 1937, and the value of the 
visible exports increased from 764 million schillings, 
1932, to 9§2 million schillings, 1936 (according to the 
same source). All this during the general economic 
depression ! 

I wonder whether the remark “finally Hitler 
swallowed her,’”’ should be an argument against her 
vitality, when no country on the Continent, except the 
Soviet Union, proved able to resist Nazi aggression 
successfully. 

Should “ Pontifex Minor’? doubt the vitality of 
small nations as such (including, ¢.g., Norway with 
approximately half the population of Austria), | wonder 
how he imagines to implement the “ Atlantic Charter ” 
without giving up all ““Grossraum’”’ theories, which are 
knowingly or unknowingly descendants of the well- 
known monopolistic “ Lebensraum” ideology. 

“* AUSTRIAN J. 3.” 


THE LAND ARMY 


Sir,—As a person having had some considerable 
practical connection with the Womien’s Land Army 
since the beginning of the present war, may I ask the 
privilege of replying to the letter signed “ A Land- 
girl ” in your issue of November 6th ? 

It is perfectly true, as your correspondent states, 
that the W.L.A. holds no control over its members 
outside their working hours. The W.L.A. is not a 
Service based on the same lines as the three Women’s 
Services ancillary to the Fighting Services. Your 
correspondent acknowledges this difference, but it has 
never been sufficiently recognised by the public, 
possibly because the name Land-army has proved 
misleading to the thoughtless. It has never been 
sufficiently recognised either that whereas the Women’s 
Auxiliary Services are employed by the State, members 
of the Land Army (although a branch of a Government 
Department, the Ministry of Agriculture), are privately 
employed by individual farmers (except, of course, 
where they are employed on gang work by the War 
Agricultural County Committees) and are thus 
necessarily privileged to enjoy a far more elastic rule. 

This elasticity has both its advantages and its 
disadvantages. It may be more agreeable to the girl 
but it does mean that only persuasion and not com- 
pulsion can be brought to bear on her private and 
personal behaviour. No disciplinary measures can 
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be taken against her, short of actual dismissal from the 
W.L.A. in the most extreme resort. 

Where I think your correspondent is a little unfair 
is in attributing so indifferent an attitude to the 
Land Army authorities. She seems to believe that 
they say “ Muck out your cowsheds, lift your potatoes, 
carry your corn, and then we don’t care what becomes 
of you, so long as you turn up again punctually at 
§.30 to-morrow morning.” She may have been 
unfortunate, but my own experience has shown me 
that the W.L.A. officials, whether at County Office or 
among the local Representatives, are only too glad to 
assist any scheme for keeping their volunteers happy 
and entertained during their leisure hours. Clubs are 
encouraged, and lecturers can be sent where required. 
Ministry of Information films are frequently available. 
A special grant is accorded for the initial equipment 
of a club, for the purchase of a wireless set, a gramo- 
phone, games, or anything within reason which is 
wanted. 

One last point. Your correspondent suggests that 
“somebody ” should take an interest in these girls 
and women. Now, every county is divided up into 
areas controlled by a District Representative, Local 
Representatives, and a number of Village Registrars. 
It is the duty of these workers who freely give their 
time, not only to deal with any problems of employ- 
ment that may arise, but also to establish themselves 
on a footing of friendship and confidence with the 
girls for whom they are responsible. That is what they 
are there for, and if they fail in this task it is an 
individual failure scarcely to be blamed on the general 
scheme of organisation. V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Srr,—I read with interest “ Landgirl’s”’ letter in 
your issue of November 13. 

I was in the Land Army for eighteen months and 
thank God I am out of it now. My fundamental 
reason for resigning—although I did not tell the 
Land Army officials this—and it was partly uncon- 
scious at the time—was that as a result of the monotony, 
the deadly drudgery, the entire lack of intelligent 
instruction, the lack of money, the loneliness and the 
apathy which one inevitably fell into after a couple 
of months, I felt myself slipping into that moral 
decline which “ Landgirl” so aptly describes. 
“ Landgirl ” lives in a hostel, but I worked and lived 
alone except for one other girl. The depression in 
these circumstances is even more serious: The 
only outlet was to pub crawl or to pick up a nice- 
looking American soldier. Reading, somehow, or 
even attending a lecture, was a terrific mental effort 
after a physically strenuous day even if it was available. 
All one yearned for was having a good time. It seemed 
the only panacea for the drudgery of our daily life. 


a month make vague and diffident enquiries as to 
whether we were getting a bath once a week and if 


to-day or how to tackle the problems of war-time 
morale. On psychology, I can safely say they had 
never read a book. 

The war has been on for over four years now, and 
I think, without prejudice, the Land Army is the 
most neglected of all the military and civilian Services 
and Organisations. In most cases the Land Army girl 
is doing a bigger job of work than many women 
working in factories or in the Services; she works 
longer hours and earns much less money ; but, never- 
theless, she is the most neglected.. I have known 
young girls of 17 or 18 sent down from the North of 
England to farms in the extreme south-west of 
England, having never left home before. They were 
put in private billets (not hostels where they would, 
perhaps, have got some older girl to look after them), 
with no supervision whatsoever, and I have seen them 
pick up the inevitable American soldier with the 
inevitable pub crawling and hedge crawling and all 
the rest of it following in due course. I consider 
it a damned shame that no one cares what happens to 
the Land Army girl now, or after the war. 

Ex LANDGIRL 


WAR CRIMINALS 

S1r,—I am old enough to remember the “ Hang the 
Kaiser’ campaign. Though abortive, I cannot agree 
with Mr. Rolph that it was hysterical. It was, on 
the part of the people, an honest and justified demand 
that those who made a war should pay for it. On the 
part of the politicians it was, of course, a ramp. I 
hail the Moscow Agreement as a guarantee that this 
time there will be no ramp. Mr. Rolph is concerned 
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about the legality of the proceedings»against war 
criminals. What he fails to realise is that this 
war is won, it will prove to be a revolution: indeed 
we are being forced more and more to give it the 
character of a revolution in order to win it. The trial 
of war criminals, therefore, will be an act of revo- 
lutionary justice, or if Mr. Rolph likes to put it so, 


-@ continuation of the’ war. Why not? We are 


pledged to continue the war against Fascism till it is 
rooted out. 

Mr. Rolph asks what the verdict of history will be 
on such trials. Exactly the same, I suggest, as the 
verdict of history on the trials of Charles I and 
Louis XVI. That is to say, the historians of the Right 
will squeal and try to dress up Hitler, Géring and 
the rest in martyrs’ robes (though it will be a hard 
job) ; and the historians of the Left will congratulate 
us on having proved that dictators, like kings, are 
amenable to the vengeance of the victorious people. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
Sir,—When a novel is concerned with great 
political, events, the film version should surely reveal 
some political consciousness. In the film For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, however, there was no suggestion at 
all that the fight was one against Fascism. One 
gathered from the hero’s speech that it was just a 
nationalist sort of fight, in which the enemies were 
Germans and Italiens who were trying out new 
weapons. It would have been a more consistent film 
if it had been depicted as a fight against the fuzzy- 
wuzzies. Your film critic remarked, “the atrocity 
no less than the heroism, characteristic of the Spanish 
Civil War, is boldly realised on the screen.” Appar- 
ently it never occurred to him to protest that the 
atrocities so horribly displayed in this film were con- 
fined to those committed by the Republicans. If the 
film producers were told by the American State 
Department, as they must have been, not to displease 
Franco, it is amazing that a critic of the New STatss- 
MAN AND NATION should make no comment upon it. 
OLGA EDWARDES 
[The author of the notice writes : ‘‘ I ought to have 
pointed out that Franco’s men were called “ Fascists ” 
in the book, but “ Nationalists’ in the film. Miss 
Edwardes is, however, wrong in saying that the 
atrocities in the film are only Republican. Fascist 
barbarity is displayed, though necessarily in words, 
not in photographs, when Maria tells her horrible 
story. If the most vivid and fully recounted atrocity 
in the film is committed by Republicans, exactly the 
same fault is to be found in the book, which never 
struck me, whatever its other merits, as an effective 
championship of the Republican cause.”? — ED. 
N.S. & N.] 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


his small place. The Nebuly Coat and The Lost 
Stradivarius are mystery stories tinctured by 
scholarship and are now, I think, too slow and 
unmysterious for our taste—the last war hurried 
the pace of these things—but in Moonfleet he 
wrote a story .of adventure that will have a per- 
manent place among the minor genre pieces of 
our literature. A word about Falkner, first of 
all. He was a most remarkable man. By taste 
and education a scholar whose researches in 
archaeology, folklore, palaeography, architecture, 
church music and medieval history earned him 
a papal medal and many honours .at the 
Universities. Faikner spent all his life in Arm- 
strong Whitworth’s, whose chairman he was 
during and after the last war. He was a brilliant 
diplomatist and negotiator with foreign Govern- 
ments. He travelled all over the world for his 
firm. He said that he owed his versatility to 
his medieval mind, and in her preface to the 
abridged Penguin edition of The Nebuly Coat, 
Lady Longford says that he applied the same 
minute care to his reports for Armstrong Whit- 
worth and his researches in the Vatican library. 
In the Civil Service this kind of versatility has 
been common; in the bustle of industry it is 
rare. And during this packed career, he wrote 
learned treaties and these three novels. 

The Nebuly Coat and The Lost Stradivarius 
recall the work of Sheridan Lefanu, but they do 
not come up to the level of the Irish master. 
Falkner lacked Lefanu’s psychological curiosity 
and the uneasiness of his by a EY Where 
Lefanu was skilled in disturbing the mind, Falkner, 
with the habits of research, spoiled things by 
setting our miinds at rest. It is true that the 
character of Westray, the young architect in 
The Nebuly Coat, is peculiar, and that he is 
distressed about the morality of shielding an 
impostor who is possibly a murderer; but the 
episode is so obscure that I cannot help suspecting 
Westray’s real motive was snobbery. He thought 
it blasphemy to expose a lord or to throw doubt 
upon the records of Somerset House and the 
College of Heralds. Again, in The Lost 
Stradwarius, there is a suggestion of wicked 
occult practices. Lefanu. would never have 
descended to anything so gentlemanly and so 
scholarly as the suggestion of Medmenham 
Abbey practices. When Lefanu’s characters are 
haunted _by. guilt, the guilt is no- historical 
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‘curiosity. If either of these two novels of 
Falkner’s are attractive light reading, it is 
because of their antiquarianism and because of 

isi i i We are at the 


similitude, Falkner invented a cathedral town 
and worked out a carefully documented and 


heraldry in this book and in The Lost Stradivarius 
a good deal of musical scholarship. It is this 
material and his use of it to create an atmosphere 
that interest us a little now, for he wrote with 
ee ee ee ee, ee 


Moonfleet is another matter altogether. Here 
is a novel which has the sustained excitement, if 
not the richness of character, of the best work of 
Stevenson. It is a brilliant pastiche of eighteenth- 
century adventure, limpid, tender and running 
over the complicated score of its great detail 
without ever striking a wrong note or a super- 
fluous one. How true the note always is. Pedan- 
try has vanished. Now when Falkner is describ- 
ing the history of the wicked Mohunes and the 
legends of their wickedness and burial in the 
church beside the sea; when he describes how 
the tides flood the crypt and the evils that come 
from it; and later on, when he troubles us with 
an account of the disused marble quarries of 
Dorset and the habits of the quarrymen, he pours 
these things into a story which flows more 
swiftly on because of them to fresh eddies of 
excitement. The elements of detection and mys- 
tery are multiplied. We want to know about those 
quarries as badly as we want to know about the 
escaping smugglers who have gone to earth in 
them. A whole coast with its cliffs, its marshes 
and its shingle roaring in the storms has become 
urgent to us, such is the life which Falkner can 
impart to topography. These descriptions cannot 
be skipped, for Falkner achieved here, with an 
apparent ease, the art of gradual revelation. It 
was the eighteenth century’s great lesson to 
narrators who had not yet been disorganised by 
the cult of nature, and who therefore did not 
throw in a ton of scenery for emotion’s sake. 
Nature was used and useful, and the gradual 
disclosure of its usefulness was an invaluable 
accompaniment to the voice of narrative. This 
is apparent in writers as widely different as the 
circumstantial Defoe and the melodious Abbé 
Prévost. There is something of the latter’s tone 
in Falkner’s writing, a modest candour, which sets 
the young hero a little apart from the too stalwart 
ranks of boys’ heroes, and gives a tenderness to 
the circumspect descriptions. Here is Falkner’s 
picture of the country into which the boy and the 
smuggler escaped after their climb up the cliff 
face. They are on the edge of the abandoned 


We had left the stony tillage fields, and the face 
of the country was covered once more with the 
closest sward, which was just putting on the brighter 
green of the spring. This turf was not smooth, but 
hummocky, for under it lay heaps of worthless 
stone and marble drawn out of the quarries ages 
igo, which the green vestment had covered for the 
most part, though it left sometimes a little patch of 
broken rubble peering out at the top of a mound. 
There were many tumbledown walls and low gables 
left of the cottages of the old quarrymen; grass- 
covered ridges worked out of the little garden- 
folds, and here and there still stood a forlorn goose- 
berry bush or a stunted plum or apple tree with its 
branches all swept eastward by the up-channel 
gales. As for the quarry shafts themselves, they too 
were covered round the tips with the green turf, 
and down them led a narrow flight of steep-cut 
steps, with a slide of soapstone at the side, on which 
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le blocks were once hauled up by wooden 

Down these steps no feet ever walked 
r not only were suffocating said to 
bottom of the shafts, but men would 
have it that in the narrow passages below lurked 
evil spirits and demons ... We waited a few 
minutes and then he took me in his arms and began 
to descend the steps, back first, as one goes down a 
hatchway. 


That is a fairly static description, a breathing 
space in the action of the story. Yet how it 
moves, how it flows and coils like the water 
receding along the snaky course of one of those 
southern estuaries that Falkner liked to write 
about. And the same simple, inevitable move- 
ment is in the passages of action. This is the 
scene at the end where Elzevir loses his fife in 
trying to rescue the boy on the terrible Chesil 
Beach. 

I saw the string of men lashed together and, 
reaching down as far as man might, to save any that 
came through the surf, and heard them shout to 
cheer us, and marked a coil of rope flung out. 
Elzevir was by my side and saw it too, and we both 

our feet and plunged forward through the 
quivering slack water; but then there came an 
awful thunder behind, the crash of the sea over the 
wreck, and we knew that another mountain wave 
was on our heels. It came in with a swishing roar, 

a rush and rise of furious water that swept us like 

corks up the beach, till we were within touch of the 

rope’s end, and the men shouted again to hearten 
us as they flung it out. LElzevir seized it with his 
left hand and reached out his right to me. Our 
fingers touched, and in that very moment the wave 
fell instantly, with an awful suck, and I was swept 
down the beach again. Yet the undertow took me not 
back to sea, for amid the floating wreckage floated 
the shattered maintop and in the track of that great 

I caught, and so was left with it upon the beach 

p eben from the men and Elzevir. Then he left 

his own assured salvation, namely the rope, and 

strode down again into the very jaws of death to 
catch me by the hand and set me on my feet. 

But the secret of the success of Moonfleet does 
not lie first of all in its ingenious and masterly 
unveiling of an adventure; nor even in the 
naturalness of it all. The secret, I think, is that 
Falkner makes us feel for the church and village 
of Moonfleet something of that profound emotion 
which we have had for a place we have lived in 
and unaccountably loved in its smallest particular. 
He has hit upon our love for place and on the 
feeling that, in such a place, great happenings 
must start as innocently but as irreparably as 
spring water bubbles up from the earth to start 
a river. And once he had struck this note he sus- 
tained it. Not once does it falter. It grows 
clearer and stronger like a rising wind, like the 
high note of Treasure Island, which never loses 
its eagerness, or the grave and ominous accent of 
The Fall of the House of Ussher. 

I do not rank Moonfieet with these tales, for 
it has not their scope. Falkner was no great 
maker of characters. The boy-narrator and 
Elzevir the smuggler, who slowly adopts him in 
place of his dead son, are simple beings; not 
wooden, not lay figures indeed, but simple. They 
grow a little, experience makes them, and the 
dumb growth of their affection into an austere 
and self-sacrificing love is a moving undertone to 
the story. Theirs is not the conventionai relation- 
ship of partners in adventure. One sees the 
passage of time reversing, or at least modifying, 
their attitude to each other. But outside of these 
two there is nobody. In this book, Falkner does 
not attempt what he could not do exceilently.; 
and like one of those small academic paintings in 
which we detect the flash of a minor master, 
Moonfleet arrests the mind because it has satisfied 
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the eye. We have seen — that is small, 
perhaps, but exquisitely, affectingly well done. 
V. S. PRITCHETT. 
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DEMOCRATIC PLANNING 


T.V.A., Adventure in Planning. By JULIAN 
Houxiry, with a foreword by the Hon. John 
G. Wimant, The Architectural Press. 8s. 6d. 

The T.V.A., a Study in Public Administration. 
By C. Herman Pritcuetr. Oxford. 213. 6d. 


There are two major problems which we shall 
have with us so long as we continue to attempt a 
free society: the problem of planning and the 
problem of public administration. 

How far can State planning be carried without 
destroying the liberties of the public which it is 
intended to benefit? And to what extent can 
efficient and honest administration be preserved 
when the units to be administered grow ever 
more gigantic? “It is in dealing with adminis- 
tration,” wrote Brooks Adams, “ that civilisations 
have usually broken down.” 

The American experiment in the Tennessee 
Valley, one of the triumphs of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, suggests partial answers to both these 
questions. The main facts about the experiment 
are given in two recent studies. There could 
be few better testing grounds for State planning 
than the valley of the Tennessee River, which 
with its tributaries is 900 miles long and drains 
an area four-fifths the size of England and Wales. 
It is mostly an agricultural valley with a popula- 
tion of only two and a half millions. Poverty-and 
ignorance—but chiefly poverty—led to the clear- 
ing and ploughing of steep hillsides in an area 
where there is more than 50 inches of rain a year 
and where much of that rain falls in brief 
torrential downpours. 

Much of the top soil has consequently washed 
away. For a generation the characteristic colour 
of the rivers throughout the valley has been café- 
au-lait, The region has been bleeding to death. 
The farmers, therefore, necessarily abandon the 
ruined hillsides and move on to the destruction 
of neighbouring plots of land, “so that,” as Julian 
Huxley writes, “in the heart of the most modern 
of countries you could find shifting cultivation of 
the type usually associated with primitive African 
tribes.” 

Elsewhere in the valley the horrors of feckless 
agriculture are more than matched by the horrors 
of feckless industry. There is a ghastly place 
called Ducktown, for example, where copper 
mining was carried on, by a British-owned com- 
pany, with primitive smelting methods. Every 
living plant or tree or blade of grass was killed 
by the fumes over an area of 50 square miles. 
The result is a dead world. The fierce rains and 


In 1933 Congres set up a Government corpora- 
tion called the Tennessee Valley Authority. In 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words the T.V.A. was “clothed 
with the authority of government, but possessed 
of the flexibility and initiative of a private enter- 
prise.” It was “charged with the broadest duty 
of planning for the proper use, conservation, and 
development of the natural resources of the Ten- 
nessee River drainage basin and its adjoining 
territory for the general, social, and economic 
welfare of the nation.” 

Within ten years this Government corporation 
has changed the meaning and the direction of life 
throughout the valley. Mr. Lilienthal, chairman 
of T.V.A., spoke cautiously when he said: “ All 
over the Tennessee Valley region you can look 
upon land that eight years ago was gullied and 
exhausted, declared too far destroyed for produc- 
tive use; now it is restored and helping to support 
farm families. You can go into community after 
community and find farmers and whole com- 
munities alive with energy and hope and renewed 
faith in themselves and their capacity to meet 
their responsibilities to their land and to their 
country.” 

As a footnote to this statement, and a sign of 
how far one social improvement affects all con- 
tiguous problems, it is interesting that T.V.A., 
on the borderland of the Deep South, employs 
Negroes in the same proportion in which they 
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occur in the population of the valley—about 12 
cent. T.V.A. pays the Negro the same wage 

} man for the same work. There has 


dustry was overcome, and the T.V.A. was allowed 
to use its dams for the production of electric 
power. It was therefore allowed to prove that 
there is no limit to the demand for cheap elec- 
tricity. Perhaps T.V.A. rates were sometimes 
“uneconomic,” as the privately owned utilities 
charged, but they paid a social dividend, for they 
proved that cheap power can help a community 
to lift itself out of despondency into hope. 

By giving the Tennessee River a nine-fooi 
channel throughout its length, T.V.A. has made 
transport cheap and abundant, adding to the 
incentive for local small-scale industry. 

By creating huge lakes behind its flood-control 
dams, T.V.A. has made a holiday land out of 
half the valley, thus bringing to the natives not 
only money, but the chance for recreation of the 
mind and spirit. 

By giving the broadest interpretation to its per- 
mission to control the water resources of the 
area, T.V.A. has induced an agricultural revolu- 
tion. As Mr. Pritchett writes of the spectacular 
T.V.A. dams: “These are really the end, not 
the beginning, of the T.V.A. water-control pro- 

The most important water resources 
are not in the river channel, but are in and on 
the land. The battle for water control is lost 
before it is begun if the heavy rains, characteristic 
of the Tennessee Valley, fall on hillsides stripped 
of their forest cover and farms pianted in row 
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dministration which always persuades. and co- 
pperates and which (aside from the necessities of 
s engineering projects) has no power to compel : 
ese are the main physical results of the ten 
ears’ work of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The moral results are a rebirth of hope and 
nergy, freedom and democracy, among whites 
d Negroes alike, in an area which for two 
renerations had been depressed. The very archi- 
ecture of the great dams and their attendant 
buildings gives a sign of the vitality of this type 
bff free man’s planning. “Here,” says Lewis 
umford, “is- modern architecture at its 
mightiest and its best.” Here also is America’s 
best large-scale effort to use the techuological 
esources of our era to set man free and to 
romote his happiness. HERBERT AGAR 


EGO SUBDUED 


Brief Chronicles. By JAMES AGATE. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

Like a man in love with his own mausoleum, 
Mr. Agate stalks around his Ego all day Iqng, 
perpetually adding a turret here, a gargoyle there, 
standing back to admire the result, and even 


the nowhere, the appearance of Brief 
C icles should redress the balance and remind 
us how , after all, is the other passion : 
maybe he not love himself so much, loved 


he not Shakespeare more. In this volume, which 
contains his Sunday Times reviews of Shakes- 
pearean and other Elizabethan plays as performed 
London stage during the past twenty years, 
he makes his bid for the serious attention of 
posterity ; and successfully too, for it is full of 
judgment, vitality, wit and sheer good 


8 
F 


FL 


lost for the rest of the day, reading on and on 
while a procession not merely of contemporary 
players, but of immortal characters, passes and 
repasses before your delighted eye. 

Mr. Agate can transmit delight because he feels 
it so abundantly himself. Great acting in a great 
role will always keep him, if nothing else will, 
rooted in his stall. Consistently, for all these 
years, he has opposed the prevalent “ quietist ” 
view that actgag consists in the alliance of a true 
conception of the part with the mimetic talent. 
Find me an actor, say the quietists, who can 
* act ” (that is, successfully pretend to be someone 
else) and has the brains to understand the 
character, and I ask no more. “ But, by heaven, 
I do,” snorts Mr. Agate, adding that great acting 
is a kind of magic ; and if a few evocative phrases 
about Sarah Bernhardt leave you cold, he will 
relate a story about Irving: “I remember an 
educated man, a professor at Owens College, 
afterwards Manchester University, telling me that 
when the play had been Louis XI, he had to stay 
the night in town because he could not endure the 
mile-long walk along a lonely country road for 
fear of that dead face following him.” Such is 
the effect of genius, with which mere talent has 
nothing whatever to do. 

Talent, produced to infinity in the Euclidean 
sense, never attains to genius any more than 
perpetual burnishing of silver turns that metal 
into gold. 
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Genius on the stage is. the combination of 
temperament and physical endowment. Con- 
fronted with a new. Othello or Lear, Agate asks 
those “ brutal” questions which the old critics 
invariably asked, and answers them too. Thus: 

Mr. Olivier has a well-turned head, a pleasing, 
youthful face, a magnificent voice of bow-string 
tautness and vibrancy marred by a few common- 
place intonations which could easily be eliminated, 
good carriage, a springy, pantherine gait, and the 
requisite inches. 

Until these physical preliminaries have been con- 
sidered, nothing else is worth saying. Snub- 

nosed Romeos and insignificant Othellos won’t do, 
however “ masterly the flowing urgency of their 
thought”; nor will any amount of taking 

thought make a Tamburlaine out of a mam who 

looks as though he might have been rejected by 

the London Metropolitan Police. For physical . 
reasons Mr. Gielgud’s Lear, instead of an oak 

riven by thunderbolts, was “‘ an ash-tree storm- 

tossed with infinite grace.” As for temperament, 

“it is, of course, largely a matter of nationality ; 

every little pastry-cook in Italy washes him in 

steep-down gulfs of liquid fire each time his wife 

makes eyes at the apprentice.” 

Now all this was once deemed obvious, and 
only an age remarkably short of histrionic genius 
and quite unacquainted with the grand manner 
could ever have thought otherwise. But it 
needed saying, and no one has said it to better 
purpose than Mr. Agate. He might have gone 
on to point out that Elizabethan drama has a 
good deal more in common with Italian opera 
than with the mousy realism of our current 
theatre, as represented by Mesdames Smith and 
McCracken. The great speeches of Shakespeare 
are so many formal arias, demanding in the 
executant not merely clarity and a feeling for 
verse, but a noble and appropriate quality of 
tone. Lear must not be a tenor, nor Romeo a 
bass. 

What then ? you ask. Is acting no more than 
a glamour parade in which the characters of the 
great dramatists become a mere row of pegs on 
which to hang the personal magnificence of the 
performer ?. By no means, replies Mr. Agate ; 
and proceeds to supply us, while discoursing on 
the performance of Miss Edith Evans in The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, with as neat a definition 
of fine acting as we could desire : 


She takes hold of her dramatist’s conception, 
absorbs it, and then gives it out again recreated in 
terms of her own personality and delighted imagina- 
tion, so that you get the twofold joy of one fine 
talent superimposed upon another 
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3A? 
This, by the by, is typical of the good things 
scattered through the volume. Our author s 
felicitics and is prodigal of aphorisms. 

is “ the great gormandiser who helped himself to 
Life as to some inexhaustible joint”; Juliet 
“belongs to a wittier and livelier order of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, and you feel that in 
jollier circumstances she would have put on the 
trews with Rosalind, Imogen and Viola”; and 
so on, in the style of a man of parts saturated in 
the love and knowledge of his subject. 

Since these Chronicles claim to cover their 
period, ceriain omissions must be pointed out. 
Where is the notice of that wonderful revival of 
The Witch of Edmonton at the Old Vic, with Miss 
Evans as the Witch? Where is Mr. Alec 
Guinness’s notable Hamlet? And why did a 
critic with the wit to guess, from his Ford, the 
quality of the late Mr. Randle Ayrton, not step 
down to Stratford to see that glorious old actor 
in Lear, Shylock, Quince, Falstaff, Pandarus, 
and a dozen other memorable impersonations ? 
For the same reason, one presumes, that led 
him to deny himself the Glyndebourne Macbeth, 
which, though Verdi’s and not Shakespeare’s, 
proved to be one of the great theatrical excite- 
ments of the period. Mr. Agate is the reverse of 
the character in the Victorian hymn: perverse 
and foolish oft he stays at home. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TWO PUBLISHERS 


The House of Macmillan (1843-1943). 
CHARLES MorGAN. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

A Batsford Century. Edited by Hector 
Bolitho. Batsford. -tos. 6d. 

That publishing houses are distinguished by 
particular tastes and traditions is a fact usually 
little known even to assiduous readers, unless 
they are professionally occupied with writing, 
producing, selling or criticising books. Yet it 
would be easy to write “characters” of the 
principal houses. The name of Macmillan, for 
instance, suggests a venerable but still wonder- 
fully active Lord Lieutenant, the inheritor of a 
magnificent estate to which he sagaciously adds 
by the purchase of well-farmed land, holding 
himself rather aioof from his neighbours but 
signally kind and friendly to his tenants, conserva- 
tive in his manners, conscious of his lofty station, 
but entirely unostentatious and faithful to those 
Victorian virtues on which the affluence of his 
family was founded. Such are the features shown 
in Mr. Charles Morgan’s history of the House of 
Macmillan: commemorating the hundredth 


By 


ahead, and willingly risks publishing an authori- 
tative book that may not produce a profit for 
thirty years. But rather than back a young poet 
or novelist merely on his promise, it has usually 
preferred to let him make his reputation in the 
stable of some less majestic firm, and only then 
to add him to its string. This policy has been 
practicable because there has never been a publisher 
from whom an author could obtain more con- 
sistently considerate and generous treatment. 
To have Macmillan produce one’s books must be 
a privilege as luxurious as to stay at Claridge’s or 
to eat chez Larue. Even the authors who at first 
met with a refusal could be certain of the most 
patient courtesy. Mr. Morgan gives interesting 
letters from the firm declining the early works 
of Hardy and Mr. Shaw. He gives also some 
specimens of reader’s reports astous@ling in their 
blindness. In 1900, for instance, their reader 
(Mowbray Morris) reprobated the poetry of Yeats 
as having no more permanent value than the plays 
of Ibsen. And John Morley concurred. (Mac- 
millan landed their Yeats all right sixteen years 
later.) Mr. Charles Morgan admits that during 
the Nineties and the early part of this century 
the firm was surprisingly weak in foreign writers, 
and that Sir Frederic Macmillan was “over- 
suspicious of extremes whether of emotion or of 
manner.” Even to-day hardly any of the living 
writers mentioned in the book are either foreign 
or under fifty. (Of the few young writers they 
publish two have been killed in the war, Robert 
Byron and Richard Hillary.) On the other hand 
it must be remembered to the eternal honour of 
the firm that, having taken on Henry James 
(despite a stupid adverse report from John 
Morley), it continued to publish his books when 
he had become a sadly unremunerative author, 
Also it has been most enterprising in publishing 


The history of the firm is fascinating. It wa; 
- founded by two brothers, sons of a small Scottish 
farmer, and without capital. After working in , 
aon cuttin ane 


bookshop at Cambridge 


control of a cousin as 


whose Life and Letters, edited by C. L. Graves, 
reveals a remarkable personality, took control, 


friendship of almost all the eminent Victorians, 
including Tennyson, George Eliot and Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Golden Treasury (1861), the Globe 
Shakespeare (1864), the magazine Nature (1869), 
the English Men of Letters series (1878) were among 
the miilestones of a highly deserved prosperity. 
The account of the pernickety Lewis Carroll 
excites one’s admiring compassion for his pub- 
lisher : “ There is no pause” Carroll admitted, 
“ in ‘ the pelting of the pitiless storm ’ of directions 
and questions on every congeivable detail.” 
But, as usual, with the Macmillans, virtue was 
amply rewarded. 

In the years 1906-1908 the Macmillans found 
themselves involved in a ferocious war with 
The Times, for the Times Book Club sought to 
evade the net price agreement which the firm had 
wisely been active in promoting among publishers. 
The Macmillans won a righteous victory. It is 
noticeable that with advancing years the firm has 
become less enthusiastic for co-operation with other 
publishers. Since the war, for instance, it has 
declined to participate in the re-creation of the 
great distributing business of Simpkin Marshall, 
and in the British Council’s scheme for encourag- 
ing the sale of English books in South America. 
Mr. Morgan makes no mention of this, which is 
a pity. For this sturdy individualism is not only 
a quality in which the firm takes pride but one of 
the notes that most sharply distinguish it from its 
fellows. The only objection I can find to Mr. 
Morgan’s book is that on p. 213 he allows himself 
a petulant outburst, surprising in its unfairness. 
(What contemporary writer has ever reproached 

e Georgidn poets with being “ unselfpity- 
ing” ?)- Otherwise, the book is as sensible as it 
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: part of it is devoted to accounts 
L Scottish * 
king in , pf the. present directors written by one 
ambridge jups Well as by the editor. One of them, for in- 
sousin a5 mptance, describes his colleague as “a man 
thusiastic ith a unique talent for design and or painting 
Maurice ; hly coloured jackets.” Remembering these 
*s Kings. geckets I can only hope that this talent is indeed 
gz a solid nique. Such bouquets give the whole affair 
1857 the fe cosy family atmosphere. Far be it from me 
acmillan, 9 complain of this, but I wish that the past 
_ Graves, history Of the firm had been told more fully and 
control, jagess confusingly. For it would certainly prove 
attracted Materesting. 
is ad After selling books for thirty-three. years, 
personal qpatsford’s started ishing works on architec- 
ictorians, (gpural subjects in 1876, and many of their produc- 
ir. Glad. Mpions were . During the last twenty 
1e Globe years. they have concentrated on 
(1869), jmgntended for a large public, and dealing usually 
re among favith architecture or rural subjects 
‘osperity, gor Which Mr. Harry Batsford has a rich and 
- Carroll personal enthusiasm. By careful planning and 
his pub-j™exceptionally good salesmanship they could 
dmitted, Mproduce at a surprisingly moderate price volumes 
lirections Mpontaining 40,000 words of text and 130 illustra- 
detail.” fggions, of which they could be sure of selling at 
rtue was Mgeast 10,000 copies. This has been a public 
rvice, for many of these books fulfil their 
1s found purpose excellently. But as Mr. Harry Batsford 
ar with puts it, “ Our patron saint is Procrustes,” for the 
ought to peincipal object of this house has become-to 
firm had Mpupply a standard commodity. Almost all their 


therefore are commissioned to an exact 








y. It is gmppecification, a fact that distinguishes them from 
firm has Mghe ordinary publisher. Recently they have pro- 
ith other iced some exceptionally good books about the 
>, it 

. of mm Both these works dwell very properly on the 
Aarshall, @™p00d relations that the publishers entertain 
rcourag- Mvith their authors, with their staffs and 
America. Meith their printers. Publishing is at once an 
which is , a craft, and a business. There are, un- 
not only fortunately, houses that manufacture books 
it one of Mes they might manufacture ‘shoddy clothes or 
from its @eimcrack furniture, with no regard to anything 
to Mr. except profit. Even to-day the amount of 
himself Paper wasted on worthless books by such firms 






s used as an argument against the just 
demands of the respectable houses for a larger 
ation. But both these histories show how much 
care and thought for matters other than money 









publisher worthy of his 
bom the reader and the writer 
is generally realised to the stan- 
try I suspect than in 
the best houses. Un- 
the eemeien. with some glorious ex- 
much less efficient and long-sighted. 
remedy fo for this 4 difficult to find, because 
upon organisation than upon 
shelly. But perhaps after the war the 
ot sony era eprint ally 
devising some method by which their productions 
be adequately retailed to the increasing public 
is hungry for good books. 
RAYMOND MorRTIMER 
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ECONOMIC IDEALS 


Ideal Foundations of Economic 
Thought. By W. Starx. Kegan Paul. 15s, 

This is a book of real interest and considerable 
distinction ; though it cannot be said that Dr. 
Stark has ‘made it easy going for his readers. 
What in substance he has done is to examine and 
compare the philosophic foundation’ of classic 
political economy, on the one hand, and of 
modern economics on the other. The investiga- 
tion is in part an historical, and in part an ethical 
one. On the basis of what is, perhaps, the most 
disputed issue in modern social studies—the issue 
of whether the end is knowledge for its own sake 
or knowledge for the sake of mankind—Dr. Stark 
seeks to show how each view of economics has 
emerged and what problems it has sought to 
solve. He has learning and vigour and the ability 
to see things for himself. Not least, he has an 
eager awareness of political economy as an element 
in that humanistic tradition which sought so 
consistently to make man the master of his own 
destiny. So that there comes through the complex 
narrative he has constructed what is, in fact, an 
illuminating, though always difficult, commentary 
on the modern effort to build a scientific economics 
which, deliberately, is not only ethically neutral, 
but becomes a technique of analysis which is 
indifferent either to the questions it asks or to 
the answers it receives. Dr. Stark is the passionate 
opponent of the tradition which men like Gossen 
and Jennings developed; his book becomes, in 
the light of his carefully developed historical 
analysis, a plea for a return to those ideals of 
liberty and equality which the classical economics 
sought, in his view, to realise. 

Dr. Stark has sought, in a somewhat involved 
way, to do for his subject what Mr. J. A. Hobson 
attempted in his far too neglected work—Free 


my 
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Thought in the Social Sciences. What I wish 
he had discussed more fully is why the change 
occurred from the spirit we find in those who 
sought to use economics as a weapon of change 
to the spirit which sought to deny that the 
economist ought to have a programme. He sces 
that the positivism which became so fashionable, 
until Lord Keynes made it clear even to the 
blindest of observers that it was taking their 
subject into a cul-de-sac, was greatly inferior alike 
in form and content to the doctrines which 
sought to change, and, indeed, did indeed in 
some sense change, the Western world. He 
hardly indicates why the positivism became the 
fashionable doctrine or why, when the trumpet 
was blown in Cambridge, the walls of the paste- 
board Jericho tumbled down. He gives far less 
space, I think, to Marx than his own subject- 
matter ‘Tequires ; and I think, also, that the full 
proof of the interesting thesis he is arguing is 
not capable of being given within the subject- 
matter to which he confines himself. But, 
despite this, the book is, with all its difficulties, 
of real interest ; and it is a considerable feat for 
Dr. Stark to have written it so admirably in a 
foreign language. 

One other note is worth making. It is refreshing 
to see the dedication of this work to Lord Keynes, 
the “ great heir,” writes Dr. Stark, “of a great 
tradition.” That is worthily said. Even one 
who differs so widely as I do in doctrine from 
Lord Keynes may be permitted to record his 
pleasure at seeing this tribute paid where it is 
due by a scholar who has had no pari in the 
controversies of the last twenty-five years. The 
historian who looks at economic theory a genera- 
tion from now will say with emphasis that Lord 
Keynes did more than any other man since Marx 
to recall it from the byways to the high road. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the debt we owe to 
the man who insisted on the right questions being 
asked and did not fear to face the dangers involved 
in helping to get them answered. 

HAROLD J. LAsKI 


LA FRANCE LIBRE 


La France Libre. NOVEMBER. 
ton. 2s. 6d. 

We wish to offer our most cordial and fraternal 

congratulations to this admirable review which 

has just celebrated its third birthday. Launched 


Hamish Hannuil- 


at a time of desperate anxiety, it has from the first 
been remarkable for an ardent patriotism, repre- 
senting the finest French traditions alike in its 
intellectual standards and in the elegance of its 
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production. It now has a circula' 
appearing at Algiers and Cairo as 


London. Soon there is also to be a New 
edition. M. Labarthe, M. Aron, and—we 
add—Baroness Budberg, have entirely deserved 
the striking success that has attended their energy 


flame that is always his ; and M. Aron with a cool 
analytical power that is no less characteristic 
of the French genius. A grim incident, obviously 
authentic, of French resistance is brilliantly given 
by M. Kessel. (We need, in our still happy 
country, to realise the horrors that German 
occupation necessitates.) There is also an exciting 
account by a man of his escape from prison. An 
anonymous writer in France contributes a moving 
tribute to England in the style of Bernanos, and 
Mr. Charles Morgan answers this very thought- 
‘fully with a plea: “ Pardonnez-nous notre vic- 
toire.” A Norwegian gives a valuable account of 
the rule followed in Norway—always to meet the 
enemy with the disquieting insolence of a smiling 
face. There are also expert articles on the future 
of the franc and on substitute materials; Mr. 
Duff Cooper and Mr. Douglas Cooper are other 
English contributors ; the photographs of France 
are evocative and beautiful ; an account of 
Moroccan troops is illustrated with neat pen- 
drawings. We hope that this remarkable review 
will celebrate its fourth birthday in Paris. 


NOTES 


in B minor. Hallé 
Lambert. (Col. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Symphony No. 2 
cond. Constant 


Boropn : 
Orchestra, 
DX1125-8.) 

MiAskovsky : Violin Concerto. David Oistrakh with 
U.S.S.R. State Orchestra. (Decca X272-6.) 

BEETHOVEN: Trio in B flat, op. 97. Solomon, Henry 
Holst, Anthony Pini. (H.M.V. C7588-92.) 

FERGUSON: Octet. Griller String Quartet, with 
Pauline Juler (Clarinet), Cecil James (Bassoon), 
Dennis Brain (Horn), James Merrett (Bass). 
(Decca K1095~-7.) 

Fietp: Nocturnes in A and G. Louis 
(Col. DX1129.) 

Griec: Scherzo and Shepherd’s Boy. (Decca M544.) 
Summer’s Eve, Puck and Once Upon a Time. 
(Decca M543.) Butterfly, Peasant Song, and 
Nocturne. (Decca M542.) Kathleen Long. 

MEDTNER: Sonata in G _ minor. Moiseiwitsch. 
(H.M.V. C3310-1.) 

Cuausson: Chanson Perpétuelle. Maggie Teyte, 
ace. Blech String Quartet and Gerald Moore. 

H.M.V. DB6159.) 

FRENCH FoLk SONGS: 
Passant par la Lorraine. 
M538.) 

PARRY : Armida’s Garden, The Maiden, 
Live. Joan Taylor. (Decca M537.) 

Czech Fo.tk SonGs: Sung by Jarmila Novotna, 
acc. Jan Masaryk. (H.M.V. DB6157.) 

WEINBERGER : Czech Rhapsody. National Symphony 
Orchestra of America. (H.M.V. C2260.) 

Borodin’s Second Symphony belongs to that class 
of music which takes the listener by storm. This 
is not, I believe, the best method of capturing atten- 
tion, for it is apt to lose its grip, once the first fine 
careless rapture is forgotten. From this it follows 
that such, work must ultimately be judged by more 
subjective standards than need be applied to music 
which depends on something more than animal spirits 
and an arresting theme or two. Mr. Cecil Gray, if 
I remember rightly, has made out a clever case for 
the first movement as pointing the way to a new kind 
of symphonic development ; while others have seen 
in it only Borodin’s amateurish incapacity to make‘his 
subject lead to anything but a repetition of itself. 
I have never been able to decide which of these views 
Gf either) is true, though a decreasing desire to hear 
the symphony makes me incline to the second. Still, 
a certain virile beauty is unquestionably present and 
Mr. Lambert establishes it in a performance which 
fulfils the music in spite of the recording. 

Miaskovsky was a strange, eclectic, somehow un- 
satisfactory figure, but the Violin Concerto comes as 
a surprise to one who knew him only from his sym- 
phonies. ‘The latter, in spite of conventional “ revolu- 


Kentner. 


sa Mie and En 
(Decca 


Pierre et 


Sophie Wyss. 


Whether I 


I can imagine no one who will not welcome wi 


manage more than a page or two at a time without 
working up a feverish climax ; always an unfortunate 
procedure. But as an example of conventional 
English music, this Octet deserves an occasional 
hearing, when it will please by its passages of un- 
obtrusive beauty. 

The music of John Field may be weak, but it is 
certainly not emphatic. This odd, melancholy genius 
ought to be better known. These two Nocturnes are 
admirable examples of his art, which is purely lyrical 
and depends upon extreme delicacy in performance— 
which it here gets in perfection. Do not miss this 
record; but, unless you are a determined amateur 
of the cosy and the arch, I do not recommend Miss 
Long’s course of Grieg. Between 1830 and 1890 
Europe’s notion of prettiness deteriorated horribly, 
as you may hear by playing Grieg’s Nocturne after 
one by Field. 

Medtner’s music is far from negligible, but—as so 
often happens—he is best known by a work which is 
less individual and more reminiscent of Rachmaninoff 
than many of his neglected pieces. The Sonata 
in G minor is a fine piece of pianistic writing, and 
Moiseiwitsch’s style suits it well; but, musically 
speaking, I doubt if it wears better than the Miaskovsky 
work described above. 

It was partly of Chausson that I was thinking when 
I compared Miaskovsky’s Concerto to pre-Debussy 
French music. Chausson was sometimes a much 
more than respectable composer—but not, I think, 
in the Chanson Perpétuelle, as mannered and luscious 
a “ period” piece as the poem it sets. 
was a doctor, a friend of Verlaine’s, and (one gathers) 
a remarkably nice fellow; but it is difficult to view 
the poems in Le Coffret de Santal very enthusiastically 
to-day, and Chausson’s setting is too faithful not to 
share his poet’s fate. Moreover this record suffers 
from a feeble performance by the Blech Quartet, and 
the first violin wobbles horribly at the most crucial 
moment in the song. Not recommended; except 
perhaps to specialists. 

Whether or no you belong to those who prefer 
folk songs to Lieder (or “art songs,” as they are 
sometimes unpleasantly called), you must, I should 
think, acknowledge the superiority, in every sense, 
of Czech and French folk songs to the feeble lucubra- 
tions which are all England has to put beside the songs, 
of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms and Wolf, 
Berlioz, Duparc and Fauré. The songs of Parry and 
Elgar are generally admitted to be among their weakest 
works ; but why this should be so is not clear, nor 
why so competent, and sometimes so inspired, a 
composer as Parry should have been moved to publish 
anything so tentative, so edulcorated, as the songs 
recorded (with intelligence) by Miss Joan Taylor. 
Here, surely, we have English art at its worst, its 
most harmiess, its least original. Turn instead to 
France and Czechoslovakia: the tunes are lively 
or pathetic, and always inevitable, with that breadth 
of feeling which enables the songs to be stanzaic 
withour losing the connection between tune and 
meaning. And here, I confess, my enthusiasm 
stops: the “ fantasia on folk tunes’”’ seems to me a 


Charles Cros 
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bed idea, like bits of peasant needlework incorporate 
in a dress. An impersonal rhapsody (to change thy! 
metaphor) would appear to be a contradiction ; 
terms, 

All these four discs, with the exception of the 


are well enough recorded. 
Epwarp SACKVILLE West ##* 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 720 


Set by Samuel Smiles 

Since Milton’s day the art of cookery has mad 
great progress. The usual prizes are offered for, 
passage of 20 lines to be interpolated in the accouy 
of the banquet in Book 11 of Paradise Regained. 


RuLEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the numbe 
of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, anj 
should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Gre; 
Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Edite 
by first post on Monday, November 29th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserve 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matte 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach th 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 717 


Set by G. W. Stonier 
New Societies continue to spring up, even a 
wartime, and competitors are asked to add to them 
An indication of the purpose, scope and rules a 
the projected Society should be given in not mor 
than 200 words. 


Report by G. W. Stonier 

Suggested societies : For the Prevention of Crue’ 
to Books, For the Liquidation of Newspapers (capital 
one million million pounds), To Better the Ne 
Statesman Competition Page, To Form a Free Englisi} 
Government in Dublin, For the Preservation ¢ 
Amicable Humbugs, For the Conscription of Third 
Parlour Maids, For the Encouragement of Silenc,, 
For the Post-War Preservation of Emergency Water 
Sumps. There were societies appealing to the Tory; 
the highbrow and the book-fetichist. The mos 
bizarre, perhaps, was a Patricides Club. 

From so many, wanted or unwanted, it has bee 
a little difficult to choose, but I think that the prize 
should be divided between A. M., J.:C. Smith, Ci 
Servant, Leslie Johnson, and F. C. C. 


THE FULL STOP SOCIETY. Bona fide full 
stop lovers invited join new Society giving full scop# 
self-expression. Stimulating opportunities for actio 
and exchange of views and grievances for all tormente 
by haunting absence of full stops everywhere. Specitl 
equipment at reduced rates for active members desir 
ing various fields of work. Adhesive full stops i 
assorted sizes (full range from }in. to 2in. in red 
black, green and blue) for hoardings. Small easily 
concealed jars of paint in all colours for suburban 
gate-work, together with useful ‘“‘ Clandestine 
brand pocket-torch. Members interested in work 0 
brass plates entitled to five-day course (charge 
guineas or six guineas per group of four). Assorte 
rubber stamps for library, home, etc., use. Experi 
enced assistants (including retired monumen 
sculptor, converted skywriter) provided for speci 
enterprises if approved by Society. Chisels fa 
gravestones. Annual fee one guinea. Box 2872. 

A. M. 
SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF TH 
‘UNINVITED GUEST 
** No Sir: he is not to go when he is not invited.” 
Johnson BOSWELL 

This society holds the view that intercourse betwee 
civilised people should be a thing of ceremonj 
conducted efter the manner of the intellectual /au 
monde of the eighteenth century. 

We deplore the casual standard: of conversation 
which it is our wish to see elevated to its rightful pla 
as the first of the Social Arts. 

We attribute the present decline to that phenomen? 
of our times, the Uniavited Guest, and we view wil 
dismay the extension of his activities which w 
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whole; and to prepare fully annotated editions, and 
translations into English and other languages. 
LESLIE JOHNSON 


Quite twenty years ago I founded the SRN- 
TOPSATTPT (The Society for Repeating the Nice 
Things Other People Say About Them to the People 
Themselves). The late Professor A. U. Dicey of 
Ocford constituted himself President. He was the 
most benevolent of men: indeed (as invariably 
happens) no one joined our Society who stood in any 
need of it. It has since disintegrated, till, after twenty 
years (having become, perhaps, more cynical, and 
certainly more realistic), I perceive an urgent need for 
its re-establishment in a sterner form. 

The SNRNTOPSATTPT, therefore (The Society 
for Not Repeating the Nasty Things that Other 
People Say About Them to the People Themselves), 
has just been founded. As before, it will have neither 
rules, subscriptions, or meetings; only a medal 
(the White Enamel Rose of a blameless life, tastefully 
surrounded by its thirteen interwoven initials), 
Applications for this must be signed by two members 
of the applicant’s family, (b) At least three near 
neighbours, and (c) A magistrate or Minister of 
Religion. Here is what I hope (faintly) to send up 
in November, 1945, “ This is to certify that to the 
best of our knowledge and belief F. C. C. has not, for 
the space of one year, repeated the Nasty Things, 
etc., etc. Nor has his/her conversation become bering 
in consequence. Signed .’ But who, who will 
sign it ? - <6. 
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the increased facilities for 7 in the 
world. 
, pledge ourselves to oppose, with ail the influence 
j resources available to us, every attempt on our 
, and never to impose on the privacy of our 
quaintance, without the necessary preliminary of an 
ation and an acknowledgment. 
By these means, the guests we entertain will be the 
ts we would wish to entertain ; for us, he who is 
avited is he who is unwelcome. 
We invite all who have suffered from the uninvited 
to join us and suffer no more. J. C. Smit 


THE CIVIL FORMERS SOCIETY 
ms of the. Society : 

‘0 provide a way of life for retired Civil Servants 
hich shall enable them to continue to live according 
the traditions of the Service. 

n particular to provide them with tea and with 


5. Should a member accept responsibility for 
having done anything, he shal] be dismissed from 
the Society. 

6. Members may use the club premises between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 12 a.m., and 3 p.m. and 
5 p.m. 

7. It is hoped that nothing will have to be done. 
Should communications be received from the Outer 
World, they shall be passed through the usual channels, 
and shall be filed. CrviL SERVANT 


There have been societies inspired by books in 
general, and by authors in particular, but I know of no 
precedent for a society devoted to a single book. 
(The Bible is a collection of books.) The work I have 
in mind took its author seventeen years to write, and 
demands, in his opinion, a lifetime’s attention from 
each of its readers. It being conceivable that some 
of them may have other interests as well, I propose 
the formation of The Finnegans Wake Society, and here 
let me say that one of the first duties of each member 
will be to register a protest every time he sees that 
some misguided compositor has printed the title with 
an apostrophe. A satisfactory original commentary 
upon any selected passage will be an indispensable 
preliminary to full membership. Each duly elected 
member will be allotted a definite part of the book to 
work on, the smaller the better, and the results of 
these researches will be examined and collated by 
a committee. The objects of the society will be to 
elucidate the work page by page, and thence as a 


, Application for membership shall be made on the 
propriate form in sextuplicate. 

x. Only Civil Servants of fixed mentality will be 
sible for membership, though very old retired 
crs of His Majesty’s Forces may become 
morary Members. 

Tea will not be served in the public rooms. Tea 

be brewed by members in their own rooms. 
a may be carried down corridors. 

Should a member do anything, he will be 
primanded, and his forms confiscated. 








rsonal —continued 

| Po couple (30’s) would wele, 
ras estions for Xmas. Tn./cntry. Box 2652. 
Italy Movement, 11 Buckingham St., 
m o>: W.C.2. Tem. Bar 7244. Speakers 

-on Italian problems available. 
D4 YTIME use of Bluthner grand (plus rent) 
offered for furn./unfurn. accommodation 
Lond.), where evg. practice tolerated. Box 2729. 


{ To Let and Wanted—continued 

oak O be let unfurnished. ; half ot 
en and rat or two, there is bed Queen Anne house facing uth over 

and food ot Littichurst Farm, Stringer’s pe Common. Two sitting rooms, in- 
Common, nr. Guildford. Good buses Woking, fine panelled first floor drawing room, 
Guildford, = trains London. Telephone: = coms each with communicating 


fitted bathroom, dining room and completely 
am will share his Highgate flat with 


Accommodation, Offered and Want 


ish 
Medallis« [F you - oung man and can s 


DRE NEED © 


equipped kitchen with automatic gas c.h.w. 


ee another, Well furnished, centrally heated, electric cooker, frig. Thermostatic electric 
PC : rator, telephone. Write Box 2556. heating all rooms. Phone on each floor, I IBRARY research, "4 and/or trans- 
Tuel me : TA Y would like another at business during gardens front and back, garage and sun shelter. 4 lations from works in inglish, German, 
(capital day to share comfortable home and garden Close bus, tram and tube. 20 mins. Whitehall. Czech-Slovak or Hungarian, for historians of 
the N rR HIS near Barnet pee, Station. Moderate terms to Fitted hall = ae — be fas by Rye, of foreign oo offered. Box 269s. 
¢ [ ADY with smal . Box 2687. arrangement ent 150 7 usive. OUNG man willing to do library research 
> Engli efe t e DY with s jabour-saving hemes, content VounG L.S. =. Ltd., @ Victotia | bt. S = . . . oe f bye jones basis. Box 2697. , 
: ; > > Is ‘ Civil Servant, retiring shortly, 60 
ation df a nificen service L heating, in deligh urrey village, seeks pro’ essional y requires cae . 
F y pa —_ or married couple. Morning smal] self-contained furnished flatiet. invites suggestions ll occupation cither 
of Third agr first three and a half years of we. ing Harrow Weald, Stanmore, or district. Box 2735. nn | or aaake. Oe x 2685. 
Sil Y ED. coaiteer and child to share house WANTED small, self-contained, unfurn. ROFESSOR and wife ct quiet, indepen- 
llencyl War the Life-boat Service rescued fogressive), 20 miles from London, flat, Islington, Hackney dist. Box 2707. dent, inexpensive, fairly central room in 
sy Water over 5,000 lives. More lives were reloks House —— ose . = 3738. » CULPTOR reqs. resid tial studio. Any- Russiat sed a-tarre. Box 2608, . 
he Tory rescued in three and a half years of ERS Green. To let, furn. bed-sit. rm., where in London u; a weekly. Partics. sug by Kuen Mey. os 
’ sunny, nr. tube and Heath. 303. 2694 
x » EN TLEMAN requires Spanish lessons, 


he most 


War than in the last fourteen years 


week, 
ROOMS 74 kitch., bathrm., in furn. flat, 


to 4-8 C —— 9 Sc oert Rd., Putney, 
house, "dat wanted ed, London. _ 
Clarkson, 25 Portland Rise, N.4 





especially conversational pref. West< 


of Peace. 
tb uti 2 th, 3 mins. Nottin tenants, minster, Full ars Box 2702. 
—— Send a contribution, however small, | 7. Yast ae Pape fa ase pe Write Page JAVAL officer, wife, baby, requires cottage, [TALIAN J ny = =, canes teacher, 
he prizsaae 2 YOUT Share in this great work. 16 Ladbroke furn, or unfurn, Must have bath, R. Tiberi, 49 Gloucester Rd., 
ROYAL NATIONAL URNISHE "reumh, ‘single, to let, 3} miles | gdm. Under so miles London. Box 2764. EQPLE’S Refreshment House Teoshelen 
th, Civil Crating (ross, suit student, Box 2751. PUBL LIC School Master, single, wishes rent Ltd. 200 {1 Ordi Shares for sale. 
FE-BOAT INSTITUTION URNISHED bed-sitting-room with break- small comfortable flat or self-contained | Price 12s. 6d., or offers considered. (Last year’s 
fast to let. English only. PRI 5795. rooms, Accessible West End. Five weeks from dividend 4 per cent.) Settlement arranged 
fide ful Sn ag Herts. IGHGATE. Furn. rooms to let, sappceceeed. 18th Decembey. Service unnecessary. Highest | through bankers. Edwards, 40 Village Rd., N. 3; 
reasurer, B people. ‘erences x 25 refs. and rent ance offered. x 2648. peedwords for quick notes ; use 
ull scopimmt-Col. C. R, SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Sec. AN 4 A furnished rooms in pyle sy Cae he 3 rooms, required, W in one week by Dean of Canterbury. 
or actio Senetittdieeeenoaiaeraeietarees regen Cox, 6 Chenil Studios, ‘ection Newton Abbot area. Box 2650. Sump fi 3 details. Duttons (S), 92 Gt. Russell 
6 By. Laxman 3 SMALL “a unfurn, flat wanted, West End or . 
mente pons Belted LB aaa Wa ulti 5 Pa sitting room, if pet APEAINS twite Circus. Box a6r4, G ToP “Smoking. pai cheap, lasting, 
i beautiful surroundings, suitable for 4 le, writer, houseboun y harmless ;rate: thousands _ testify. 
_ . bog House, reakfast if req. Box 2647. C motherhood, lessly awaits eviction Booklet, sd, Carlton Chemicals, 251 Birmingham. 
Ts ae nificer say stg gh ground, extens. parkland. Sr. Jone Wood. Two attractive Ige. , wants unfurnished house or in four rooms, ANIMALS in Algeria and Tunisia suffer fromm 
stops i prod, ‘term Cent. heati rms. to let, Breakfast. "Phone MAI 6 20/40 miles London. Box 25 + neglected sores and injuri Will you 
: poultry eda, os * Terms from 4 gns., incl. FURN sit and two bedrooms, use kit. bad, BUSINEsS gentleman po flat in mod. help? Society for Protection o “Animals is 
in red District. Allans, Grasmere, ain aie offered to two professional block near Tube. London area. urn. | North Africa. (President: Duchess of Port- 
Hl easih _ Sttaactive ae. guest house for women. Hampstead Garden Suburb. Box 2615. or unfurn. Highest reference given. Box 2691. rr HERE Blandford Street, London, W.t. 
or strenuous holidays. Central situation. FFICER’S wife, boy 2}, would like another I" tudi aay RE’S extra nourishment in Bermaline 
burbaniibd G - . ANTED. London studio, unfurn. fiz 
uourd S conveniences. Grasmere 129. with small child, to share her home in or rooms with large window for painter Bread. Restores energy, invariably remedies 
lestine HORT rest and change will enable many | Bedford on Shty-Bity basis. Write Hughes, | civil servant. Comfort immaterial, Padd. i Bre troubles, and pleases gravene 80 
delicious, Will help save shippi Ask Baker, 


work 0 


- p me to carryon. Lovely. ul sur- 
n » tranquil atmos. Teonitlemesh many 


Vicarage, East 
FF CER’S wife, child arriving March, would 


$452 morn, and evening. 





Personal 


or write Bermaline, Fairley St., G sgow, S.W.1, 


torn and moth-eaten garments 





irge ¢ features await you at Estate like to share house and expenses with URNT, 
ae . dale,Nr. Ambleside, Grasmere 82. snathes lady or family. Husband overseas you NG expectant mother, Oxford under- B (except knitwear)dnvisibly mended in one 
sorte ARMOUTH, Dorset. Devonedge Hotel. 2696. graduate husband in Forces, needs furn. week, Send or call. Mark clearly damages 1 
Expe om restful. Sea, cntry, safe area. BR OL. Furnished accommodation re- | or unfurn. flat or cottage, South England. | be mended. Bell pnvisible Menders, Lid., 
ument WN PRODUCE, , nr oN see Brisa by wife of Army Officer doing job in | Would share. Box 2869: Pa teat 3 New Bond St., W.r. 
‘ = ? Bristol. Any suggestions welc. Refs. Box 2633. IVE Cloches this Christmas—Trial set (12 pusis TS—VIOLINISTS. .= F inges- 
spec i peace, flowers. Beadon Prior Hotel, EMPY. Civil Servant, executive (ex H.M. Rt See Tos Cloches 23s. 6d. Half oct 24 ~ ting rists, Octave P aying made 
| ee male, single, 27, seeks accom. (partia 38s, : set (10) Low Barn Cloches easy pianists) rat (violinists). Descript 
sels fa “-<? Bay Ticoet, Eesracocabe, oe board) within easy access West End. Comforts | 38s. 6d, Full set (20) 67s. 6d. (Scotland, 23s., 415., ‘Finger Magic” (2}d. stp.), Director, Cowling 
872. =~ 4 ee tral heating. H. fe . “—— pee pw compared — company 72s. 6d.). Chase, Dept. X8, Chertsey, Surrey. Institute, 59 New Oxford St., London, W.< Ey 
4 d who stall thin: act pre-war. x 2621 HOSE interested in forming International 
A. M uce. Safe area, no restrictions. Open all room or Educational Club. Tuition by University pooees vA yp ay gped 


2 THE 


ited.” 
SWELL 
betwee 
remon 
al haul 


Parracombe 64. Write terms, from 4 gns. 

TYE Valley—6 miles from Monmouth. 
House stands in own grounds of 150 acres. 

tful atmosphere. Terms moderate. “ Lin- 
’ St. Briavels, Glos, 

ESTAURANT L’Orient, » $5 St. Giles High 
_ St, adj. Tottenham Court Rd. tube. 
ian curries, Continental specialities, chicken 
wiener schnitzel daily. Luncheons, teas 
dinners. Open daily. 

T any time before 10.30 p.m. at Greek 


(CZECH lady sogeices bed-sitti 

would share flat any district 
near London, Box 2616. 

By = large room, 

re. K 2550. 


LACKHEATH. — Lady 
kitchenette or sm. flat. 

YOUN UNG mother, Kindergarten mistress, boy 5, 

baby expected April, desires accommoda- 

tion CuiRE desize 1944. oldier’ s wife. Box 2790. 

desires room for sleep and study, meals 

with family, quiet house, Hampstead Gdn. 
G™ or dist. pref, Out all day. Box 2689. 


and Wanted 


ondon or 





of London professors and then a chance to 

become a teacher yourself. Further details from 

F. B., Cleve Rd., N.W.6. 

Wo will help ? Mother expecting her first 
baby after ten years. Just out of bed, 

shopping, housework pro- 


renal infection ; 
Cannot as months 


hibited—doctor’s orders. 
in nursing home. No room in hospital. Without 
any domestic help. Husband in Sicily. Daily 
work or help with shopping. nything 
Muswell Hill address. Write Box 2747. 





\ TANTED, 
literature, Huxley, 
bian”’ and otheft 
Kate O’Brien’s 
orchestral and miniature 
paid for good condition 
Montessori apparatus for 
pical train trucks and lines. 
awrence fiction works, 
offers ; good second 
* Revolt in the Desert,” 

’ Doughty’s “ Wanderings 


Shaw, 
; copy of 
Kastner ; 


Lawrence, 

Everymans, etc. . 

works by E nich 

“ Mary Lavelle’ 

scores, top price 
especially French) ; 

boy, 3 yrs., also mechar 

Feo. sale, D. H. ! 

nineteen vi sumes, 

hand copies Lawrence's 
* Oriental Ass sembly 


Restaurant (Jupiter’s Pillars), 32, Gt. o Let : 

“rsa tiongEe’® St. W.C.2. Room for parties. “Lunch, S: DEVON, * Far. hif, bungalow, one bed- W ILL competent psychologist suggest series | in Arabia,” Sir Richard Burt one, Ammnro- 

: , Dinner. Two mins. Holborn or Covent room (2 beds), large livingroom, kitchenette mental exercises, concen., mem., alertness, pology, Travel and Exploration,” “ Law rence 
‘ul pla@rden Tube. HOL. 6283. C, Demetriou. (h. & c.), main water, elec., use bath, telephone, etc., suit. class ages 12-14. Terms to Box 2700. and the Arabs” (Graves); fine cighteer 

ex-Service man, discharged century mahogany sideboard, £40; Trix 


hoe Rs 3 (India) Restaurant, 
ttenham Court 


on bus route. Box 2715. 
bedroom, 


N ARRIED 
+ wounds, keen gardener, where carin for 


good condition, £15, 


electric railway, 


: 13 ge treet, W.r (To! IVERSIDE, s.-c., flat, large 
OMcnOGE Tube). Parties, 150 people, separate room. bathroom, kit., studio, to let now, £130 small lovely garden will help recovery, will be Send no money or g oods in reply to these ad 
ew witigg ©over charge, from 23s. < Open .a., incl, Putney $472, before 10 a.m. given use tny fully oguieel charming cottage, tisements, but write first to N.S. & N. Ree 
day, late night, ;URNISHED two-roomed in private con. gratis. Remote village Oxon Market, 10, Great Turnstile, mentioning a 


ich wi 


RE} EK Rest. White T. fsa | 


Wir. Mus, 2187, Open till 10 pm. 





flat 
house with bathroom] and kitchenette, 


Notting Hill, 2 gns. Box 2745. 





Unfort. no room children. State circs. fully 


Box 2759. 





details, ~< * under this heading 11 6d. f 


6d. a wo r, luding fort 























OF-SORTS 


beware of constipation— 


Take Beecham’s Pills. 
gentle, natural, effective, 


; as nothing else can. 






aa oe 


they'll look after your general health 


? 




















rue 
the first 
League). 
tree 
‘I 
3 p.m, Comedy 
Comédie Frangaise 


*HEATRE 
























Shaw Socicty 
* At Home”’ 
4 p.m., at 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.r 
Questions and discussion 
Refreshments available 
Moliere 
Malade Imaginaire, 


il., 


British to 


(member only 
Nov. 21st, 28th (last 
with Paul Bonifas de 

December 5th, Premicre 


of Gring: oe oe & cre hrope et Y Auy yergnat 


4 St. James’ S.W. THI. 2rer 
RTS TEMS 7544) Wiem Sev. 3300. F 3 
(ex. Mon.), Sat., Sun., 2.30. Farquha: 





“ The Recruiting Officer.”” Th. Mem., 5 
\ HI{TEHALL (Whi. 6692). Evgs. (ex. Mon. 
at 6: Rodney Ackland’s ** The Dark River 
with peggy Ashcroft. Wed., Thur., Sat., 2.30 
» Lope de Vega’s “ Spanish Village.” 
‘The’ to mom 7.3 Mems. only, Last 
weeks. EUS 5 
| U ag TIME. Music recarded). Not Th., 
4 Sat Sepulchre’s, Holborn Vict. Pree. 
preeNce ‘Music, Wigmore Hal!, W.1. Tues 
next, 23rd, at 6 p.m. : Debussy—Préludes 
(2éme livre), Prose Foslumin 3 Ravel—Sonate 
pour violon et piano, Valses nobles et sentimen- 
tak Tait ganz. Ruzena Herlingerova, Kathleen 
Lon B» Edwarc A Silverman, Gerald Mi yore. Tks. : 
pte s. 6d., 2s. 6d., from Welbeck 2141, or 
Musici al ¢ ulture Limited, 295 Regent St., W.1 


ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, Fyvie 

4 Hall, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., W.1 
Tues. next, Nov. 23rd, at 7 p.m Record 
Recital—Ravel, Berlioz, d’Indy, Dupare, De 
bussy. Thurs., Nov. 25th, at 7 p.m Tu 
trated talk by Muir Mathieso 1 Film Musi 
Admission (non-members Pues., 6d.; ‘Thurs 
1s. 6d. Particulars of Membership trom Secre- 
tary, 295 Regent St., W.r LAN. 2$§72). 
A”! LPHI Theatre, Strand (TEM. 7611 

Sup 21st, at 2.30 p.m. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Beethoven: Overture 
eonora No Sympho No. §, Piano Con- 
; certo No. 2 Debuss Lap idi d'un 
Faune Nicolai “Merry Wive Overture 
Warwick Braithwait File J Vickets 
ts. 6d. to 125 6d. Box Office di al agents 
Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
aoth ‘ Lente ren V t Lefevr 
— ds i! le ries la Ki | I dQ | 
Sats Io—rI 
PORTRAITS for Collecto oy livir tist 
and Water-colours by Thomas Car Ex 
hibition at Leic« ster Galleries, Leicester Sq 
C ‘ODDESS of.Mercy, Kuan Yin, in C! 

J Art Exhibition of paintings and p 
ture, Berkel Gallerie Davies Sr Wor 
D 10~5., Sat. 10-1 2-5 For I 
Cripps’ ited Aid ( Fuad 
REBeas Cralle . Cor Ww 

6s b ‘ 1 Szobe! A ain 
l bo \ rd, Ma - ult 
Chag ll. Hour at —! 
{ ONDON ¢ ) e Roy 4 j 
4 One Da 


Adanissior 


Le 










Entertainments 
invites Readers to atten® 
on Sun., Nov. 28th 


la 


Lectures —continued 
FARA Sree ome. @ CB 
ioe se “ Culture and the 
sow, oan Robinson on “ vin 
Bost-oat World.” Nov. orth. Both Conway 


at ec 


(1.L.P.), Tues.; Nov. 2 7.30 p.m. 31 Broad- 
hurst 2 Tuer Nor. a Road id tube). 
Peete tre, 22 St. 


. Fa, wang 19th, 
Lewis reading from his own poetry. 
Tues., x My 23rd, gramophone iat orches- 
tral an choral— Mahler. Fri., Nov. 26th, 
ies: “* The Master Painters.’’ 1. Constable, 
7.30 p.m. Admission 2s. 
‘ch, way, W.2. Nov 
os i i on. ty Montagu ; 
lenge to Religion as seen by the Jews 
UBLIC Lecture on . LT. 
17 Gt. Gamberland Place, Marble Arch. 
Beaty a, 7 p.m. ne — = ES wag rand 
r e es.” ov. 28th, “ The Sages 
of Andient CG tC hin 
7” N42Is Seares Euro; ope. British fenpenttiiots 
Starve India!’ Public Meetin 
“Famine in India.” King’s Hall, 83" 85 cam 
mercial Rd., E.1, Sun., Nov. 21st, 3 Indian 
Speakers. ranised by Swara "Fives, 32 
Percy St., London, W.1, Museum 7277. 
CSB Mayor calls for faster relief. 
“ Rural Bengal condition graver. Alarm- 
ng death-rates apprehended approach of win- 
ten” cables Calcutta Mayor. blic Meeting, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Sun., 
sees —, 3 3 Bre Prominent s: ers. Help 
ectively. Donations and com- 
pe EO to Indian Famine Committee, 
t St., London, W.1. REGent 4857 ; 
Yo H Bat ag week-end, —— College, 
Sat., Surf., Nov. phy * Youth 
and Ethics.” B. C. ge Molly 
Batten, H. N. Brailsford. ‘Tckts. $5.5 Hon. Sec., 
Morley College, Youth Advisory Committee, 
61 Westminster Bridge Rd., S.E.1, or at door. 
HAMPSTEAD Group. Left Book Club. 
** Coal : The Case for Immediate National- 
isation.” Wed., Nov. 24th, at 8 p.m., at 31 
Broadhurst Gardens, N.W.3 
NTERNATIONAL Brain Trust. “ The 
Destiny of the British Empire.’’ Nov. 22nd, 
7.30. Spkrs.: Jaya Deva (India), L’Corp. Gibson 
(G.B.), A West African Student, Jan Koens 
(S. Africa), etc. 12 Gt. Newport St., W.C.1. 
" FUNCTIONAL Co-operation for Peace.’ 
Prof. D.Mitrany, Ph.D., B.Sc., 7.45 p.m., 
Nov. 24. Alliance Hall,Palmer ’St. »S. w. 1. Adm., 
is. Tckts. from 3 Gower St.,W.C.1. Mus. 3747. 
U 








ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1 


V! 


Re and initiative to undertake or 


TNIVERSITY College, poe Public 
Lunch-Hour Lectures, Tues. and Thurs. 
from 1.15 to 2 p.m. Anatomy Theatre (ent 
Gower St... Adm. without tee or ticket. 
Noy. 23rd: Prof. Daniel Jones on “* Phonetics 
as an Aid to International C ommunication a 
Nov. 25th: Rev. Dr. James Parkes on “* The 
Jewish Problem after the War’”’; Nov. 30th: 
Dr. H. Crichton-Miller on * Patriotism, Com- 
pulsion and the Ego’”’; Dec. 2nd: Dr. P. N. 
Rosenstein-Rodan on “ Can Austria be Inde- 
pendent ?’’; Dec. 7th: Prof. C. J. ag" Qn 
- * Poetry in the Planned Staie”’?; Dec. 9: 
Ronald Gould on “ The Meaning of the San 
E ducation Policy.”’ Fuller partics. from Assist. 
Sec., University College, Gower St., W.C. 
Stamped addressed envelope requested. 
N {[®: Dingle Foot, M.P., on “ Britain’s Part 
in Post-War Europe,” 


at the New Europe 

Circle, 18 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. Tues., 
Nov. 23rd, 6.30 p.m, 

I OBERT Boothby, M.P., on “ New Economic 

Conceptions.”” Kingsway Hail, W.C.2. 

Friday, November 26th, at 1.10 p.m. Admis- 


sion tree. National Peace Council. 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Mee ctings, 


It a.m. Noy. 21st: Rennie Smith, B.Sc. 
Russia and Ourselves: 1918-1948.”’ 
SOCIALIST Party of Great Britain. Public 

» i Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., 

W.C. lhe Beveridge Bubble.” Speaker, 

i cape : Sun., Nov. 21st, at6 p.m. Admis- 

sion free " Questions and discussion, 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

or the vacancies for women advert. sed 

ius 7 yurnal slates to a voma) en 

nd 41 un less such a woman (a) /*. living 
her a child of hers under de age of 14, o7 
egistered under the Blind Persons Acts, 

c a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 


ieee 


















ne Education Com- 
School for 


EWCASTLE upon Ty 
mittee. Heaton Secondary 


Girls. Applications invited for post of Head 
Mistress of the Heaton Secondary School from 
Sept. rst, 1944. Candidates must be between< 
30 and 45 on Jan. Ist, 1944, must be graduates 
of a British Univ. and have had suitable 
secondary school exp. ‘Commencing salary £6s0 
p.a., rising by annual increments of £25 to max. 


sal. of £750 p.a. The prescribed torm should 
be returned to the undersigned by Dec. 31st. 
Thos. Walling, Dir. of Educ., City Educ. Office, 
Northumberland Rd., Newcastle upon Tyne, 2. 
{ .B.C. has vacancies for Language Typist 
with Portuguese. The work consists of 
py typing and dictation on to the machine in 
Portuguese. Applications will be considered 
from candidates who are not exp. typists but are 
willing to undergo further training. Applicants 
ther sex, and need not be of British nat. 
\pplicns., with full details age, exp., to Appoint- 


E ave lc apes marked “‘ Portuguese Typists, 
ETARIAN Guest House in 
ake District requires someonc 


centra! 
with 
help 


rm of 
Shorthand not esscnt'al if willing to use dicta- 
Phone. Live opening with opportuni 
cespaosinne work in rb pon air as well as office 
sented tn food Porshacnigal cower Gleam 
parr in f A and 
py aprmeene problems after the war. The 


ochial, but covers a wide national 
elds of publiciy and “- — journalis- 


y ANTED ~ domestic and lady 

E ener. Hurtwood 1, Peaslake, 

G ord. Abinger 11g. 

WaA4NTED for Boys Howes, Eton College : 
Cogk and istant Cook. School 


PERDEN wn Y for Evi 
wa EN pun 5, Buon College required for for Evacua- 
tion Hostel (accom. 30 boys). Board,lodging, 
laundry and joi at oer © 185. p.w. Matron 
required Coreterably § aati | for Evacua- 


tion gg 4 ey ee 
f he eet, on 


. £150 pd. . 
pply giving jing fall dae $s exp., etc., to Chek 
ae uncil, Town Hall, Bognor Regis, beg 
WANTED urgently. A pair of hands to help 

with house and 3 small children. Tem- 
porary or permanent. Midlands. Box 2635. 
ECRETARY-Receptionist for Stage Photo- 
b gtaphic Studio, Girl just leaving school 
might suit. Typ. an advant.; notessent. Con- 
genial wkg. conditions, yng. staff. Write phone: 
29B Belgrav e Rd., London, S.W.1. VIC 4ors. 
TAR Evacuation Nurseries. Nursery 
Teachers or Warden Teachers required 
for War Evac. Nurseries. Posts recognised 
of E. Sals. according to “‘ Burnham”’ Scale on 
non-resid. basis. Applicants should possess 
Nursery School qualifics. ‘ ply stating exp. 
to :-—Sec., St. Michael’s, Joe , Pinner, Mdx. 
SSISTANT-MATRON oaied for small 
hostel for children. Cooking essential. 
Commencing salary £90. Board resid. Apply 
Dr. Ethel Dukes, 23 Walton Rd., Aylesbury. 
Ww ANTED Business Executive tor political 
monthly. 


a 


Preferably with experience 
of press contact work. Salary about £260. 
Federal Union, 3 Gower St., W.C.1. Mus. 3747. 

‘ ECRETARY Shorthand- -typist with initia- 
tive req. Business exp. not essent. Essential 
Works order. Part-time consid. Box 2732. 
Sec “RETARY required, with knowledge of 
a Accounts, for the principal of the Norland 
Institute and Nurseries. Apply Principal, Nor- 
jand Institute, Summerhill, Chislehurst, Kent. 
V ARRIED Couple or two women friends 
- wanted as wardens of Pacifist Rest House, 
London. Apply Pacifist Service Bureau, 6 
Endsleigh St., W.C.2. ° 
LL office posts, no fees to staff. Call Fane’s 
Agency, 95a Praed St., London, W.2. 
Employers efficiently suited. Expert temporary 
shthd.-typists always available. PAD. 3262. 
R Service with the Y.W.C.A. Leaders 
and Assistants needed in Clubs for 
women in H.M. Forces, many parts country. 


Knowledge catering, snack cookery and/or 
ability to organise informal recreation. Sals. 
£80-£150 resident ; non-resid. to scale. _ Inter- 


views can generally be arranged locally. Women 
under 41 can be accepted Fe ne to obtaining 
a permit from M. of L. licants (not over 
.W.C.A., National 


55). Write to Personnel , 
Offices, 16 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 
7 INGSMOOR School, Glossop. Resident 


Master to teach Engl., some Latin. Super- 
vision duties light. Sal. : from £140 with board, 
resid., laundry, acc. to exp. Only men free from 
obligations Nat. Serv. consid. A ply Headmaster. 
RUSSEL AN Typewriting. ypist with own 
machine requiréd for spare time copying 
of technical MSS. Pref. London dist. Box 2612. 
pt: old-fash. W. country hse. and work woods 
offrd., suit ex-Service or exempt; if wife 
willing cook for occasional students. Box 2712. 
I ECEPTION, secretarial or dispensing w ork 
(paid) 1 or 2 evenings weckly, East or 
West End required. Box 2731. 
ANDIDATES supplied and req., Secretarial, 
etc. “Women’s Employment,” Sloane 1992. 
TUDENT (19) seeks useful, interesting, 
aid work, Dec.-Jan. Strong, intelligent, 
practical. Preferably North Country. Box 2632. 
A’ AN (25), First Class Honours B.A. (Oxon), 
med. exempt, seeks work. Wide general 
knowledge, some literary experience. Box 2649. 
CoOMPET ENT shorthand-typist req. evg. wk. 
Might suit author’s requirements. Lit. and 
artistic appreciation—also intellig. Box 270. 
YOUNG lady secretary (shthd-typ.) desires 
interesting work one/two evgs. Box 2668. 
XPERIEN SED woman, office worker, 
living in Oxford, wishes to find usefu! 
employment preferably connected with post- 
war problems. Box 2716. 
6. exempt, requires position Master, 
progressive school. Bog 2748 
OST, progressive school, Seed Cambridge 


& 


+ 
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BOOKS BOUGHT 
From a Haadful to a 


ei 


L. Simmonds 
184 Vleet Street, E.C.4 Holborn 


Library 


obey 
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Specialised Training 

V EDICAL  Seeretaryships, Inst 
+ Housekeepers, Dietitian-Catere: 
Bkkpr.-Receptionists, Manageresses, Cer: 
kprs. ; success. postal-pers. courses. Brochum 
3d. Sec., 
XAMS. in Music. Postal courses 
me .O., L.R.A.M., Music for Matric 

., Organ and Pf. playi ing, Harmony, & 






uu 


iz. 
Ane Dilys Ajax Secretarial Co! 

Devonshire Street, W.1 (WELbeck 
gives thorough and prac. training. I 
tuiti mn. 
THE BEDFORD Physical Training 

Principal: Miss* Stansfeld. Stude 
trained in this College to become tea 
gymnastics. The course of training ¢ 
over 3 yeats. Fee £165 per annum. 
Mi: YFAIR Secretarial College for 
+ women, $7 Duke St., Grosvenor Sq 
May, 6626-7 and Resident Branch in Sut 





Scholarships 
EIGHTON Park School, Reading 
4 Open Scholarships value / 
and edditional Exhibitions of {£50-/4 


general ability, Music and Art, will be ewat 
in March. Basic fees, 150 gns. 
For particulars apply to Headmasicr, | 
Castle, M.A. (Oxon). aE 
Schools and Educational 
EACONSFIELD Schooi, Co-edus I 








Bonchester Bridge 2. ; 
HALL Manor.. A Modern Scho 
bining the best of the old wit 
of the new in educational method. ¢ 
tional. Apply : The Sec., Hall Manor 
i be ge School, Peasiake, G 
Co-educ. 3-18 years. - Construct 
look. Principal: Janet Jewson, M.A 
MONKTON Wyld School, 
+¥2 Dorset. Dairy Farm, orchard, kitch 
Co-ed. 5-18. All-round practical & cultur 
After S.C. pupils can take Univ. Ent. Fle 
Urban, M.A.; Humphrey Swingler 
(Pam Hill. WBProgressive country boat 
schoo! for boys and gir! s from 3-13. 5 


w*c small classes 


us niversity age; 


governing community. Apply Miss Lee, 











More Classified Advertisements oa past 
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with cooking. Refugee welcome. Will anyone M.A. French and § anish Teaching 

int. write to: James, Beck Allans, Grasmere. Diploma. 24. C.O, Exempt. Magried. Bos 2703. 
at the New York, N.Y, Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by 
: I ! S.E.1; Published Weekly at 10, Great Turnstile, High Holb Lond 





The Cornwall Press Ltd, Paris 


a, W.l. 


Hi 


Sthn. Training College, Bri ghton 
Mus 


Modern Corr. Coll., W eliord, Rog 


Intensive or part-time courses ii ¢ 


p.a., inciust 










Charme 


M.A 


handictal 


educ ation, riding, anima! care, 
Mrs. Falkner, B.A., The Children’s 1 
Romansleigh, S. Molton, N. Devon. 
ST. MARY’S School, Wedderburn 2 
Hampstead, now at Yarkhill Court 
Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233 B ry 
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